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CHAPTER VII.—HomME MorALs AND MANNERS. 
Earth waits for her queen.—Margaret Fuller. 
Man was the problem of the eighteenth century ; 
Woman is the problem of the nineteenth.— Victor Hugo. 
OULD we only approximately estimate how 
much the influence of woman has become 
elevated and refined during the last cent- 
ury, we should indeed be grateful. Ac- | 
cording to the law of evolution she has 
developed more slowly than man. The 
more complex the function, the later the 
unfoldment; and certainly no living being 
equals Woman in the complexity of her 
functions. For this reason she has never 
been understood. Not yet has she reached 
her heritage ; not yet has nature perfected 
her pattern. Suggestions and glimpses 
are given in one or another noble type, but earth is still too 
immature to furnish the conditions for her ripened beauty. 
The world waits for its Ideal, but first it must be ready for her 
coming. Until she appears in the plenitude of that purity, 
beneficence and affection which is the real life of her being, 
there will still be rampant selfishness and greed, tyranny and 
war. Intellect alone possesses no moral character and, so 
far, intellect, fired by ambition and appetite, has ruled 
the world. 

There being, then, none but the Great Artist capable of 
limning the Ideal Woman, we must look within our own 
natures for its slow unfoldment. Not in the conventions of 
society will even the fatnt foreshadowing come, but in the 
sanctity and quiet of home life. The power of creating is 
feminine, and it is a moral as well as physical power. That 
supposes a symmetrical model. Through imperfection we 
look up to perfection, through a broken arc round out the 
perfect circle. There come infrequent moments, when 

“* Something doth stir 
Like organ hymns within us, and doth awe 
Our pulses into listening, and confer 
Burdens of Being on us; and we ache 
With weights of Revelation, and our ears 
Hear voices from the Infinite that take 
The hushed soul captive.” 

That woman excels man in her emotional and moral suscep- 

tibilities will be conceded. It is also generally understood that 


canals and chisels nature into the semblance of civilization. 
He it is who loves authority, while woman loves influence. If 
he possesses ambition, she cherishes aspiration. If he is ac- 
quisitive, she is diffusive. And these qualities will be mani- 
fested nobly or ignobly, according to her development. She 
radiates influence either as a scorching fire or a life-giving 
sunshine. 

In a high state of unfoldment this love of influence is a de- 
sire for larger usefulness or beneficence. In its common 
form a bustling and officious haste to make everybody com- 


| fortable at home, to provide coals and food for the poor, or to 


send tracts to the heathen, it is yet capable of the most stren- 
uous labor or the noblest self-sacrifice. 

This is the result of love of influence and usefulness. In 
its external form of love of authority it produces a Nero, a 
Henry the VIII., a Napoleon, and a Bismarck. Rivalry, 
hatred, injustice and oppression are its brood, in which are 
found few traces of sympathy, social affection or altruistic 
sentiment. It is cold, sneering, sceptical, sensual and ma- 
terialistic. Power is the creature of the intellect, purely and 
solely. 

The large emotional and affectional nature of woman fur- 
nishes its counterpart. Love is a direct emanation from the 
Divine Life, and with reason as the illuminator, the angelic 
nature of the ideal woman shall one day blend with the 
wisdom of man as the heat rays of the sun blend with those 
of light. Could we have even a faint perception what the 
period will be like when the glowing, pure, impassioned 
affection of woman shall interfuse the cold rationalism of 
man, it would be labored for with profound and reveren- 
tial awe. 

In the past, woman has been either drudge or doll. A few, 
possessed with ambition, like Zenobia and Queen Eliza- 
beth, have been more masculine than feminine. Many more 
have shown its perverted form, desiring to influence through 
sensuous charms to which man has been keenly susceptible. 
Now, while beauty is forever to be sought by woman, ought it 
not to be only as the outward expression of that inner loveli- 
ness of mind and heart of which it should be a faint reflec- 
tion? Do we not feel hurt and wronged when we find a beau- 
tiful woman to be weak, vain or vicious? 

It is only natural to expect that in the good time coming, 
beauty will be an evidence of a pure, refined and symmetrical 
womanhood. Consideration for others, real culture, courtesy 
toward every one, based on a fine sense of justice, a wise ad- 
ministration of domestic economy and proceeding from this, 
public economy, must take the place of the social disruption 
which is still universal. 

It is not necessary to go over the need of the pure and 


in the realms of appetite and intellect man is the stronger. 
The functions of each, as well as the positions to which 
each naturally inclines in the family and in social life, are 
evidences to this effect. 

It is man who hews down forests, builds railroads, digs 


regenerating influence of good women. Society has waited 
| for it too long. “Such a large, sweet fruit needs a very long 
summer to ripen in, and then a long winter to mellow and 
_ season it,’—and the summer has yet hardly come. Let us 
| be thankful that there are blossoms giving most excellent 
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promise through all the frosts and tornadoes of a youthful 
planet. 

Because of this unripe condition has been the crude influ- 
ence of women. Love of finery is only a low love of the beau- 
tiful, and love of admiration only an excessive love of pleas- 
ing. Men on the same plane have peen wont to deck their 
associates with chains of gold and gems rich enough to re- 
deem the world from poverty. Whatever was least worthy was 
called forth by this unwisdom, and the poorer and weaker 
looked on with eyes of envy and greed. 

With the increase of wealth and learning there has been no 
proportionate growth in ethics, simply and solely, I believe, 
because the intuitional and moral nature of woman has had 
no free field for development. She has been petted and 
praised for her weaknesses and kept in the leading strings by 
them. With a larger liberty in the home and out of it, with 
greater pecuniary freedom and opportunity to expand from 
within and not according to any standard set for her from 
without, we can hardly dream what she yet may become. 
For this she needs scope. In the pathetic words of Margaret 
Fuller, “Those who till a spot of earth scarcely larger than 
is wanted for a grave, still deserve that the sun should shine 
upon its sod till the violets grow.” 

Will woman, then, set the pattern of manners as well as 
morals? Certainly, and universally. There is a specious 
courtesy, a mock modesty and conventionality existing among 
the most unmoral of people which are unknown among the 
innocent and virtuous. The depraved are looking out for de- 
pravity just as the innocent always expect to see goodness. 
In consequence our daughters are forced to have the protec- 
tion of some older friend in going about large cities or, at 
night even in a country village. The least step from the 
authorized standaid of behavior, no matter how innocent, is 
sure to be misinterpreted by the prudish or the evil-minded. 
And they who stepped out of the usual course have been 
martyrs to freedom. 

Yet, in the words of John Stuart Mill, “human nature is 
not a machine to be built after a model and set to do a certain 
work, but a tree which requires to grow and develop itself on 
all sides according to the tendency of the inward forces which 
make it a living thing.” 

Would it be possible to change a maple into an oak by 
cultivation? Furnish richer soil, remove obstructions and a 
more splendid‘tree is the result, but it is a maple still. Nay, 
more, it yields a richer sweetness yet for all your care and 
must continue so to do unless nature be a mockery. 

“ But she might neglect her family if she were more widely 
intelligent,” objects Mr. Dryasdust. 

Of the first two women appointed on the School Board of 
New York city by its Mayor one of them is the mother of 
eight children. All parties unite in praise of the discrimina- 
tion, judgment and fidelity shown by both, yet these qual- 
ities were daily exercised in the home before being employed 
in a larger field. Just as much ability is needed and exer- 
cised in the household as in the councils of the nation. 

No better wife and mother ever lived than the noted 
astronomer, Mary Somerville, whose name is everywhere 
honored in science, and she said, “A woman who would neg- 
ject a family for her studies would equally neglect them for 
frivolous pursuits and dissipation,” and in this sentence is 
indicated a great truth. 

Woman has influence and it is growing; the question is 
in regard to its quality. In the household it radiates from 
her every look, from her very presence, like a fine, pervasive 
ether. The child drinks it in at every pore. If she regards 
the shadow more than the substance, seeming rather than 
being, if she underestimates the dignity of womanhood and 
panders to the weaknesses and hypocrises of society; if she 


passes lightly over lapses from morality in one sex and 
harshly condemns them in another, in a word, if she fails to 
understand her duties, then is she weakest where she should 
be strongest. 

The chief question now may be, “ How is woman using 
her influence ?” 

First and always the influence of woman is of import in the 
Home. The wife and mother is the barometer, marking the 
changes of the family first, and then of the state. What is 
society and the state but a collection of families? and what 
makes a family but the wife, as the pivot around which every- 
thing revolves? 

“Tf she be small, slight natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow?” 

It has been well said that “ out of the thought of home has 
grown every element of human progress. The first appear- 
ance of human-kind is as afamily. Society is not and never 
was a mere reduplication of persons, but a multiple of fami- 
lies.” Aristotle declares that “the family is the unit of the 
social fabric;” and Sir Henry Maine asserts that “all the 
relations are summed up in the relations of the family.” 

Woman’s power in the home, as elsewhere, subsists in her 
enlightened affection. She is not, never can be and never 
wishes to be, like man, though she, too, wishes the opportu- 
nity to unfold her powers and to use them. And what her 
soul demands it shall surely attain. 

It will be ages first? Perhaps, but things are moving now 
with lightning speed. A larger, fuller life flows through the 
veins ; the heavens are raining down their secrets into quick- 
ened brains. The spirit of fraternity and mutual helpfulness 
like a rising tide sweeps over selfishness and love of power, 
and gains ground year by year. “All solid things,—ar's, 
governments, religions,—all that was or is upon this globe, 
fall into niches and corners before the procession of Souls 
along the grand road of the universe.” 

Woman is awakening to her duties as well as her needs, 
and begins to realize her responsibility in the social fabric. 
The tremendous power given her through motherhood at- 
tracts the attention of thinkers. Shall the fountain be weak 
and the stream strong? Can mothers be puny and their 
children wise and noble? That men have not in considera- 
tion of the influence of the mother over plastic childhood pro- 
vided her with every means of cultivation, is something to be 
accounted for only on the ground of their own need of 
enlightenment. 

There is no occasion for denunciation or deprecation ; it 
was in the order of nature. Our fathers and brothers acted 
according to their light. It only remains for us to be thank- 
ful for the marvellous advance of the ages, to look upon good 
men as brethren and helpers, to use womanly influence with 
care and conscientiousness and to work untiringly for a still 
higher state of social life. So much has been gained that 
women look eagerly for more ; 

“We but lift that level to pass and continue beyond.”’ 

The law of evolution explains why mankind have failed to 
recognize woman’s keen intuitions, her spiritual insight, love 
of ideal perfection and moral elevation, and that she herself 
should be only half conscious of her latent powers. In the 
order of nature material things come first. Yet the best men 
have not been slow to see this truth. Charles Kingsley de- 
clared that he “had come to the conclusion that one prin- 
cipal cause of the failure of so many magnificent schemes, 
social, political and religious, which have followed each other 
age after age, has been this, they have ignored . . the 
power and rights of woman.” Rev. F. D. Maurice, writing 
on these subjects, asserted that “ The sanctity of the home is 
the safeguard of the nation. Take care that the ornaments 
of the home do not become mere ornaments, pictures to be 
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gazed at and worshiped, not living powers to purify and 
hallow.” 

At the Evangelical Alliance lately held in Washington one 
of the reverend speakers struck the keynote in saying, “It is 
not a question as to who is the coming man, but who is the 
coming woman.” 

One of George Eliot’s characters is made to say: “It 
mayn’t be good luck to be a woman, but one begins with it 
from a baby and so gets used to it.” The time is very near 
when it will be “good luck” to be a woman. In order to 
realize let us look back a little. 

Our Aryan ancestors regarded her only as the mother of 
sons ; and in some countries it is so still. Pundita Ramabai 
Sarasvati, the second high caste Hindoo woman who ever 
came to America, has drawn a pathetic and startling picture of 
the 100,000,000 of her sex only one in a hundred of whom can 
read and write. Perhaps their masters think like one of the 
first high rank Chinese visitors to our western shores, who, 
on being told that American women could read, replied fore- 
bodingly, “If he lleadee, llitee, by’n by he lickee all the 
men.” 

Over 20,000,000 of these women, equal to one-third of our 
population, are child widows, regarded as vile sinners, occu- 
pying the lowest position in the house of the father-in-law, 
reduced to servitude and degradation. But the woman who 
is mother of a son becomes a queen in the house. Is a 
daughter born? Weeping and mourning follow. Does an- 
other follow? Woe unto that mother! Through many 
thousands of years female inferiority and degradation have 
been transmitted as a heredity, a fixed belief that still exists. 
Similar influences have been at work from the time the 
stronger anthropoid ape chattered his disgust at the slighter 
female by his side who failed to secure the largest nuts from 
the highest tree. 

By contrast let us look at a home not a mile from where 
these sentences are written. The presiding genius, early left 
a widow with two little children, never thought of sinking 
back in graceful, tearful helpfulness, but set about supplying 
the place of him who had left them without support. This 
she did by building up a business from its inception, in the 
course of which she made seven different inventions, all small 
but important in the aggregate, and bought twenty more. 
In the midst of a busy, anxious life she developed in all 
womanly ways. The son and daughter are admirably edu- 
cated, healthy, happy and useful. Both are now married, but 
the relations between all parties are so affectionate that they 
still continue to live together. The unusual spectacle is ex- 
hibited of three families living in unity under one roof so 
harmoniouly that, to us¢ the language of the mother, “ There 
has never been a word or even a look by one which has 
caused a heart-throb to another. We are so happy together 
that we really need no social life outside of ourselves.” 

This mother is still young and charming, and grows with 
her children, a companion, friend and mentor. Keeping 
abreast of the age, conversant in a large way with the best 
thought of the times, she still retains her influence over the 
family, each member of which looks up to her with as much 
reverence as affection. Could this influence have been pre- 
served unless she had made herself worthy of it through 
strength of character as well as sweetness? And where, ex- 
cept in this country, would it be possible for her to secure the 
proper conditions for this growth ? 

Mrs. Southmayd, knowing this delightful family among a 
few others similar to it, learned a lesson worth remembering. 
She saw that woman generally needs to cultivate the power of 
generalization,—of deducing principles from isolated facts. 
This lack, she also saw, is partly the consequence of her 
isolated life and partly because she lives so much in her 


affections that the response to personal feeling acts before 
the reason. This will be rectified through wider experience. 

The greatest need at present is for concerted action among 
women. Never mingling together as men have done they are 
in general as ignorant of life, its temptations and possibilites 
as of their own capacities. That women are harder upon 
each other than men are upon them is the wickedest lie ever 
taught and one that the slightest observation explodes. It 
has seemed to keep them apart and prevent independent, 
staightforward action. When they begin to get acquainted, 
as in clubs and societies, the mutual surprise and delight at 
finding so much earnestness and sisterly feeling is something 
really pathetic. Many a shy, stiff, narrow woman expands 
under the sense of comradeship and sympathy like a flower 
brought from the cellar into the sunshine, and blossoms out 
in a way as surprising to herself as it is delightful to her 
friends. Like Gloriana in one of Mrs. Whitney’s stories, she 
knew there were “good times in the world but never ex- 
pected to be in them,” and now she learns how to contribute 
her own share to them. More than all other means of growth 
are these associations, and the influence of the many acting 
as the one will be the most powerful factor in that enlight- 
ened womanhood which will be the salvation of society. 

That women are more outraged by social lapses in their sex 
than men is because they intuitively feel a responsibility with 
what is so closely identified with themselves. It is a lowering 
of that modesty, that purity, which is a part of her very being, 
which is resented. The woman who falls, falls from a greater 
height to a depth proportionately low, and the shame of it is in- 
terfused as a spice of bitterness in the cup which all must 
drink. It is then forgotten that she never falls alone ; that a 
man falls with her,—the man who always taught her to regard 
him as protector, the man who has every advantage—strength 
of will, educated through thousands of years of material con- 
quest, knowledge of the world, opportunity and magnetic 
power. In the eyes of that world whose praise or blame is 
everything to her, it is a trivial affair to him. What can wash 
away the stain and give her back the sweet purity of girl- 
hood? Then she plunges downward with the abandon born 
of despair to crave forgetfulness of the heaven she has lost. 
There is no fury like a perverted woman whose blandishments, 
worse than death, take revenge on men and make her sisters 
hang their heads in hopeless grief. 

No! not hopeless now! To-day strong women shed their 
pitying and protecting influence on these weaker ones drawn 
through want or miserable heredity to barter the priceless 
jewels of womanhood for a ticket to the entrance of inferno. 
Touched with the pitiful spectacle of so much waste and ruin 
they are trying to teach them to stand firm in innocence and 
dignity, not in ignorance, and that there is hope for the 
fallen. She who is able to stand alone, calm, self-poised, 
gentle, radiant with sincerity and charity, diffuses an atmos- 
phere which shall awe those social outlaws who prey upon 
the finer feelings of humanity, or who entice the indolent 
through pampering that love of luxury which is their chief- 
est bane. 

In the fields of every kind of moral reform, woman must be 
the inspirer, organizer and worker. Were women to join 
together, as they will and as they are beginning to do in the 
W. C. T. U., what may not be expected? Saloons would be 
empty because there would be neither frequentors nor liquor. 
Defalcations of husbands would diminish if wives were deter- 
mined that both should live in honest and honorable sim- 
plicity. In fact, if the preponderating influence of woman 
might be systematically used as a living principle in favor 
of right and integrity, if the best among them could unite as 
a mighty phalanx, nothing could withstand its effects. 

If a man is to commit a crime he associates with his own 
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sex ; if a woman is employed she is one who through love of 
him has been dragged down to a lower level. But if he de- 
sires to institute a reform or correct an abuse he instinctively 
turns to woman. 

The faults of women arise from weakness, incompetency 
and poverty of will, rather than through appetite or passion. 
Prison statistics show that the so-styled weaker sex forms one- 


third to one-twelfth the number of the incarcerated. But | 


higher than any reasoning based upon reports is the uni- 
versal conviction that upon our sex is placed the responsi- 
bility of more sensitive ethical perceptions and loftier ideals. 

Usage and fashion rather than taste or morals determine 
the conduct of women in public. Society leaders in New 
York city with their escorts during the season daily mount 
those magnificent four-in-hands of the coaching club, whose 
exploits are duly chronicled by the press. This occurs in 
the most central part of the city, and the fair excursionists, 
after having climbed twelve feet or so from the pavement, sit, 
preliminary to the drive through Fifth Avenue, exposed to 
the gaze and comment of hundreds of loungers in the ad- 
joining park and hotels. They occupy high social positions 
and their taste is unquestioned. But no one supposes that 
women of less note who might be engaged in some charitable 
work in a way equally public could escape criticism and ridi- 
cule. Maidens and matrons in attendance upon balls and 
parties are expected to wear dresses extremely decolleté, but 
six inches of ankle properly covered would produce a social 
panic. It needs a Thackeray to draw the moral. While 
unreasonable conventions and despotic fashions rule, wise 
women are too well aware that even in benefiting their race 
they must swim with the current or not at all. From this fact 
follows the timidity of women in undertaking any active 
work. With tact, good taste, sense and feeling, however, 
they may so unite as to win the applause of that fickle fashion 
which they overestimate. 

As an instance may be noted the work of a band of women 
in New York city. In November, 1884, was organized a 
society of eleven members, which now, three years from that 
date, numbers over six hundred. These women felt them- 
selves forced to protect their homes from such nuisances 
as the effluvia and contagion coming from large slaughter 
houses, dumping grounds, foul stables and leakage from gas 
works which poisoned the east side of the city. Men had tried 
and failed, one ‘alone expending several thousand dollars in 
the vain attempts to correct the wrong. 

The Ladies’ Health Protective Association had neither 
money, prestige nor political influence, yet its energy has 
accomplished wonders. One of the greatest offenders, over 
whom an indictment had been hanging for four years, was 
tried and convicted, and the Board of Health, who had neg- 
lected to do their duty or to codperate with those who were 
doing it, received a reprimand from the court. Members of 
the association acting as a vigilance committee under the 
protection of the police, made personal inspection of foul 
places, complained to the prosecuting attorney and personally 
testified before the grand jury who found an indictmen 
against the offenders. They were laughed to scorn by the 
butchers who were finally glad to meet them in council (rep- 
resenting nearly six millions of dollars), with the result of the 
building of an immense abattoir in which science has con- 
verted the former filthy and unseemly work of the slaughter 
house into an odorless, innocuous operation. Still further, 
members of the Association, in the interests of health and 
morality were forced to go to Albany to use their influence 
with the Governor and Assemblymen to prevent the passage 
of bills detrimental to public welfare, and were successful. 
And the lives and morals of those who shrink from taking 
any part in such work have been saved by these brave women. 


This is only one example of the work to be done by those 
who by birthright ought to stand as warders of morals and 
the manners which grow out of them. 

There can be no more uniformity of conviction and creed 
than of figure and face, but in matters of principle there can 
and should be union; and this not by obedience to a formal 
rule, a moral mathematical table, but to a loving, living im- 
pulsion of faith, will and love. Such shall be impelled to use 
every influence for beneficence, beginning with home and 
extending to friends, domestics and the neighborhood. 

We are on the threshold of a new era, an age of ethical 
culture and action, the magnificent efflorescence of which 
will depend on the enlightened affection and unity of action 
among the more advanced women of this country. Nor can 
the change come through change of laws, either conventional 
or statute. It must first be made in the deep heart of woman- 
kind, in the womanly and spiritual side of life and not the 
masculine. The finest and most advanced types of men will 
also see the truth, and, seeing, obey. 

Let us have nothing critical to say or think concerning 
what has been attempted for rights and liberties. They may 
not have been advocated in the wisest and best style. But 
who expects a glorious new truth to come clad in purple and 
fine linen? Forever it is born in a manger and reared far 
from what the fashionable world calls “ good society.” Ad- 
vance comes often through opprobrium and difficulty, not rid- 
ing in a coach and four. She is not beautiful you say,—you 
will have none of her! 

By and by when the new thought has grown popular and 
wears a Worth gown and diamonds sparkle upon her fingers 
and men praise her at the gates, then are you glad to invite 
her in and beseech her to dine and sup with you. And by 
that time she may be no more worthy of you than you are now 
worthy of her. 

No matter how footsore and weary, do not dare to refuse 
her comfort and sustenance; you might entertain an angel 
unawares. In such a guise may appear Ideal Womanhood. 

—Hester M. Poole. 
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A HOUSEHOLD OAROL. 
I love and admire the beautiful woods, 
The mountains and the sea, 
But never a bit these troublesome goods— 
That were not meant for me: 
The pots and kettles and frying-pans, 
That roil my spirit and spoil my hands. 


O, life would be of such beggarly worth 
Could we not rise sometimes 

From the sooty, unsuitable things of earth, 
And the saving up of dimes,— 

From the broom and shovel and coffee-pot,— 

To a broader range in the world of thought. 


So one may cherish ’mid household cares 
A grand and lofty aim ; 

With noble dignity sweep the stairs, 
In amity feed the flame ; 

With high philosophy season pies, 

And poetry ponder, potato-wise. 

In hole-y hose there is room for art, 
In onions the soul of strength ; 

The flower of patience blooms in the heart 
With fagots of stinted length. 

Sublimely, too, may piety dwell 

In the topsy-turviest cleaning spell. 


We know that heaven is changeless and fair, 
And nothing can we bestow 
To add to the beauty and glory up there, 
Or heighten those robes of snow; 
But we may bring down from that world of bliss 
The grace that brightens and sweetens this. 
—Hattie Howard. 
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GASTRONOMIO THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 

[ 7his series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and 1s not 
printed elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares for 
publication regularly.) 

XXX. 

S the winter advances the food 
supply changes somewhat. 
Beef and mutton are in their 
prime. Turkeys, ducks, and 
geese are of good quality, and 
may be had at fair prices. 
Chickens for broiling have 
been scarce for some time, and 
chickens for roasting are be- 
ginning to be less tender; 
nevertheless, roast chicken is 
one of the most satisfactory 
dishes that can be served to a 
family when it is properly cooked. Constant and thorough bast- 
ing will do a great deal for a tough or dry turkey or chicken. 

Pork and veal are considered by many families, not He- 
brews, to be unfit for food. I remember, when I was a school- 
girl in Maine, the pathetic voice in which one of the girls, 
who boarded with a family, said, in regard to the table: “ They 
give us pork, and call it meat.” Meat it certainly is for thou- 
sands who cannot afford beef, mutton, or poultry, or are too 
far away from the market to be able to get frequently the 
first two kinds of meat named. There is no doubt that pork 
is less healthful than beef and mutton, and that to some per- 
sons it as as a mild poison; but such cases are the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Here are two things to remember when 
cooking either veal or pork: they should be cooked so 
thoroughly that the lean part will be white and firm, and 
they should never be boiled unless first well salted. With 
pork there should be served some kind of farinaceous vege- 
table, like rice, potatoes, or hominy. All kinds of corn-bread 
are appropriate for serving with pork cooked in any form. In 
the South and Southwest some of the favorite dishes of all 
classes of people are made of the back-bone and cheek of a 
pig; jowl and greens, and jowl and turnips, being a very 
popular dish in the early spring in Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and other states. Throughout the winter the delicious 
pillau is made of chine and rice. These dishes are found 
alike on the tables in the most elegant homes and in the 
cabins of the colored’ people. 

The dish called jowl in the South is known as pig’s cheek 
in other parts of the country, and is used in much the same 
way—salted and boiled, and served with greens, turnips, or 
cabbage. The chine, however, used in a fi//au, as in the 
South, is hardly known at the North. 

These cuts can usually be bought at the butcher’s already 
salted. The methods of curing and cooking the savory 
dishes will be given for the benefit of people who like pork, 
yet are not familiar with the methods of preparing it : 

To Cure Jowls and Chines. 

When a hog is being cut up, take out the back-bone and remove 
the greater part of the fat; then cut the chine in pieces, about a 
foot long. 

Split open the head and take out the brains. Next cut off the 
snout. Cut the head in two, and cut off the upper bone to give 
the cheeks a good shape. Mix three teaspoonfuls of saltpetre 
and one cupful of salt. Rub this over the jowl and chines. Now 
pack them closely in a small butter-tub, and place a piece of board 
and a heavy stone on top of them. Put two quarts of coarse salt 
in a large kettle, and, after setting the kettle on the stove, put in 
seven quarts of hot water. When this begins to boil, skim it care- 

fully, and set it away to cool. When this brine is cold, pour it 


over the meat. Keep in a cold place. The jowl and chines will 
be ready for use in about three weeks; they will keep for a year. 

When all the meat has been used, the brine may be scalded, 
skimmed, and cooled, and used again for the same purpose, or for 
pieces of beef which you may wish to corn. When beef is to be 
corned it should first have dry salt rubbed into it, and then be 
laid on a board. Rest one end of the board in a pan, and slightly 
raise the other end, that the blood may be drained off. After 
twenty-four hours of this treatment, the meat will be ready for 
the brine. 

To Cook Jowl. 

Wash the jowl and put it in a stew-pan and on the fire. Coverit 
with cold water and heat it slowly to the boiling point. Skim, and 
set back where it will simmer for three hours. The water should 
not more than bubble. Serve with sliced and boiled turnips and 
boiled potatoes. 

Spinach or cabbage boiled in salted water, then drained and 
chopped, and seasoned with salt and butter, should be served with 
the jowl when possible. Later in the season substitute beet and 
other greens for the spinach and cabbage. In families where 
economy has to be practiced it is customary to cook the cabbage 
or greens and the turnips with the jowl. No butter is then re- 
quired for seasoning. 

Chine Pillau. 

This is a cheap and savory dish. The chine may be either fresh 
or salt. Take two pieces about a foot long. Wash and wipe them 
carefully and lay them ina small dripping-pan. Sprinkle a tea- 
spoonful of powdered sage over them and then cook for an hour 
in a moderate oven, being careful not to let the gravy burn. It is 
a good plan to set the pan on the grate, to prevent the bottom from 
becoming very hot. At the end of the hour take the meat from the 
oven and place it ina large stew-pan. Into the pan in which the 
meat was cooked put two tablespoonfuls of chopped onion. Set 
the pan on top of the stove and stir the contents until the onion 
begins to turn a golden brown ; thenadd one tablespoonful of flour, 
and stir the mixture until it froths. Gradually adda pint anda 
half of boiling water, stirring all the time. Season with two 
generous teaspoonfuls of salt and one-third of a teaspoonful of 
pepper. Let this simmer for five minutes. 

Wash two teacupfuls of rice in three waters. Put the rice in the 
stew-pan with the chine. Strain the gravy over this. Cover the 
stew-pan closely and set it back where its contents will hardly 
simmer for an hour and a half. Serve very hot. 

Should the chine be very salt, be scant in the measurement of 
salt, but if it be fresh, heap the teaspoons as full as they will 
hold, and also rub two scant teaspoonfuls of salt into the chine 
when it is put in the oven. The onion may be omitted. 

Mince Meat. 

If you want to make good mince meat, and do not object to ex- 
pense, try this receipt: Six pounds of apples, chopped coarse ; four 
pounds of suet, chopped fine; six pounds of stoned raisins, half 
to be chopped; three pounds of Sultana raisins; three pounds of 
currants; three pounds of citron; one pound of chopped almonds ; 
one pound of chopped prunes; one pound of chopped figs; one 
pound of candied lemon peel; one pound of candied orange peel; 
three pounds of brown sugar; one pint of molasses; three pints of 
brandy; one pint of wine; half a pint of salt; one quart of boiled 
cider; one quart of sweet cider; one large fresh tongue, boiled, 
cooled, and chopped fine ;*two tablespoonfuls of cinnamon; two 
tablespoonfuls of mace ; two tablespoonfuls of allspice ; one level 
tablespoonful of clove; four nutmegs, grated; the grated yellow 
rind and the juice of twelve oranges; the grated yellow rind and 
the juice of six lemons; four tumblers of crab-apple jelly; and 
one pint of quince preserve cut fine. 

Mix all these ingredients thoroughly in a large bowl. Cover 
closely and let the mixture stand in a cool place for twelve hours 
or longer. Put up in Mason jars and it will keep for a long time. 

—Maria Parioa. 
(Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.) 


*TIs sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home; 
’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come.—Ayron. 
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A FEW HOMELY WORDS 


ON THE MATTER OF CONVERSATION. 
I. 

AST winter it was our good fortune to be 
present at aclub meeting where the topic 
of discussion was a “ Study in Conversa- 
tion.” Many facts of interest were eluci- 
dated. The sub-divisions of the subject 
were too manifold for reproduction, but 
the five minutes allotted to one member 
on “Conversation in Society and the 
Home—What is It, and What Should it 
Be?” was all too limited for thoughts 
which, we hope, in their fuller scope, may 
interest the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING. Naturally we first look for a defini- 

tion of the word “conversation,” to which Webster assigns 
several, notably, however, these: “ Familiar intercourse ; gen- 
eral interchange of sentiments ; unrestrained and formal talk ; 
chat.” Za/k is usually broken, familiar, and versatile. Con- 
versation is more continuous and sustained, and turns ordi- 
narily on topics of higher interest. Children ¢a/k; men 
converse. Lord Bacon says: ‘Talkers are commonly vain 
and credulous withal ; for he who talketh what he knoweth, 
will also talk what he knoweth not.” 

We are able to form a more definite idea of the subject if 
we bear these distinctions in mind: First, as to society con- 
versation. It is as varied as are the component elements of 
society. We cannot lay down any principle which shall 
govern all classes. Men are quite apt to sneer at what they 
call meaningless topics, generally introduced into society. 
But what would become of us without the weather, opera, or 
play, tennis or toboggan club, new engagements, marriages, 
church fairs, sociables, etc., as topics for starting conversa- 
tion when we meet friends of an evening or for a social hour? 
We are by no means confined to these subjects, and those 
persons who deem all such matters too frivolous for conver- 
sation have the opinion that society conversation is foolish 
gossip. Now how many readers know that gossif is by no 
means the terrible thing it has been made to appear by rea- 
son of its perversion? Its original meaning was a sacred one 
—i. é., a gossip was a godmother, and the real, true signifi- 
cance of the word should always be borne in mind, viz.: 
“friendly companionship.” ‘Therefore we should not consider 
those persons who go idly about from house to house to retail 
the latest bit of scandal as properly called gossips, but rather 
busybodies, while the gossip is one who knows another so in- 
timately as to reveal the very innermost thoughts of the heart. 
Would it not be well to cultivate this thought and use words 
as they were intended to be? 


Look for a moment at conversation as we overhear it on 


the street, the horse and steam cars! Here we find our- 
selves involuntarily deciding who are those best acquainted 
with the laws of polite society and good breeding. Setting 
aside the cause of deafness, we are often annoyed at the per- 
sistency with which people in near proximity to ourselves 
endeavor, in conversation with their friends, to enlighten all 
the others as to their private affairs, business, poverty or 
wealth, friends, servants, and what not. This is due partly to 
home education in the matter of conversation, and partly to 
the largely increasing numbers of those who have acquired 
wealth suddenly and have had no advantages of early educa- 
tion and culture, and who forget that fine feathers do not 
always make fine birds. 

So we emphasize that proper home conversation is an 
essential element of education. Perhaps at the family table 


is the best place to commence this education. Three timesa 
day the different members of the family come together in our 
American homes. In English families it is quite the custom 
to form plans for the day in the breakfast room, and possibly 
all the family do not meet again till the late dinner at night. 
It is the growing custom among ourselves, however, to have 
the late dinner hour, and thus the family sit longer at the 
table, and, by reason of the presence of butler or waitress, 
are obliged to be circumspect in behavior and speech. We 
also advocate having the children at the family table as early 
as possible ; they are a help and stimulus to their elders in 
the matter of table etiquette. But children are not admitted 
to the dining-room as early as in the olden days, and are then 
taught, frst, that “children should be seen and not heard.” 
We too often forget that their ears are very acute, and we are 
surprised at times by an intelligent inquiry on the topic under 
discussion ; if it be a worthy one, the child should be encour- 
aged in its desire for information. Often “to be seen and 
not heard” involves the taking in of large draughts of that 
which had better never have been heard at all by any one. 

The dinner hour, especially when at night, should be the 
occasion of cultivating good habits of conversation in the 
younger members of the family. As children grow older and 
are made to feel a certain responsibility in sustaining con- 
versation and the entertainment of guests, they become easy 
and graceful in the art. There are apt to be a few awkward 
moments before the dinner is announced if we have invited 
guests. Happy would it be if, by any cultivation, we could 
arrive at the position described by Milton: ‘ With thee con- 
versing, I forget all time.” 

It is desirable to cultivate a habit of observation as a help 
to conversation. The daily, momentary contact with other 
minds helps to stimulate and strengthen our own; and all 
pleasant anecdotes and incidents of persons and things, or a 
bright newspaper item, are helpful. 

I recall a bright dinner hour in a home of generous hos- 
pitality where two members of the family returned just before 
we sat down to table. Though my friends had been visiting 
among strangers to ourselves, yet the bright, attractive way 
in which the lady gave us glimpses into other homes was as 
entertaining as the play at the opera house, to which we some- 
what reluctantly adjourned. 

The development of which we are thinking has-been gradual 
and very delightful in a home in Boston, composed of several 
children, whose parents having been able to give them every 
advantage now enjoy the fruits of them. One or two illus- 
trations I may be pardoned for giving: The dinner hour is 
always a lengthy one. When the people were younger than 
now, they had various ingenious devices for the hour. A 
given state would be agreed upon, and the names of places 
mentioned in alphabetical order,—no one to name a place 
unless certain of its location, proper way of spelling, and 
pronunciation. Sometimes one letter would last two even- 
ings, the attempt to puzzle one another adding zest. At an- 
other time characters in: history were taken; all information 
possible to be obtained, so that questioning was always in 
order. The best choice of language was required. All this 
never monopolized the lighter table talk,—anecdotes, conun- 
drums, jokes, all coming in for their full share. 

This could be put in practice in any family of young chil- 
dren. Not only does such a custom combine useful knowl- 
edge with pleasure, but cultivates the spirit of kindly courtesy 
—the giving way to one another. We should try not to bring 
our anxieties, cares, and vexations into the family life if it 
can possibly be avoided,—not our fault-findings with each 
other or our neighbors, or the unpleasant rumors of the street. 

I have in mind one man who commenced housekeeping 
with the understanding that business, with its attendant per- 
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plexities, had no part in the family life, and should not enter 
it with his latch-key. The wife no more expected to know the 
success or failure of a box of pills or powders than be called 
upon to eat them, albeit by means of, or through them she 
was furnished material for providing the family food. 

There are exceptions to all rules, and we cannot always 
keep business matters shut out “until we are alone with 
John,” as Marion Harland is so fond of saying. We would 
have all home conversation as bright, cheery, entertaining, 
and witty as possible. Thus it becomes restful to all, espe- 
cially to the heads of the tamily, who need it. Pope says: 

“ Formed by thy converse happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

Conversation is an art not to be acquired hastily. To some 
it is an innate gift; to others it never comes easily; to the 
majority it is the reward of careful, judicious observation, 
study, and constant self-training. Some persons have a habit 
of hesitancy. To such a saying of Dr. Holmes applies: 

** And when you stick on conversation’s durr's, 
Don’t strew your pathway with those dreadful zs.” 

Others always have a halting, stumbling way of putting 
sentences which really require an interpreter to be correctly 
understood., To be a good conversant, one must primarily be 
a good listener. It is so natural to interrupt,—unconsciously, 
too. In the course of an ordinary call, recently, it was re- 
marked by a daughter of the house in an adjoining room that 
her mother, with the two visitors, were all talking simultane- 
ously, without apparently realizing it. 

Johnson once said of an evening spent in society, that 
“there had been a great deal of talk, but little conversation.” 
In this matter, and the homely way in which it has been 
shown, much has been left unsaid of necessity; but the 
thoughtful reader will find it adds greatly to the comfort of 
good housekeeping to “covet earnestly the best gifts,” 
among which that of conversation holds a high place. 

—E£llen Bliss Hooker. 
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MOTHER’S GROWING OLD. 


Her eye is not so lustrous, 
Her voice has less of cheer, 

While in her hair, once dark as night, 
The threads of gray appear. 

And, ah! I am reminded, 
When I her face behold, 

That, though she still is beautiful, 
Mother’s growing old. 


Her cheeks have lost their glory,— 
So like the-blush of morn,— 

Her smiles are flown that used to bless 
The heart when sorrow worn; 

And when I mark her step, that 
Was buoyant once and bold, 

I cannot help the thought, so sad, 
That—Mother’s growing old. 


Turn back the years, O Father! 
And make her young once more, 
Just as my soul remembers her 
In happy days of yore, 
When, at her side, my life in 
Full gladness did unfold, 
And I, a little child, dreamed not 
Mother would grow old. 


Beyond these hours so fleeting, 
Beyond earth’s toils and tears, 

In that sweet land I hope to gain 
When cease these mortal years, 

Nothing shall waste her pure life ; 
But beauty, manifold 

With happiness, shall crown her lot, 
And—Mother’ll ne’er grow old. 


—George Newell Lovejoy. 
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THE GERM THEORY. 


SoME IMPORTANT POINTS FOR DOMESTIC APPLICATION. 


SN] HE truth of the germ theory of the 
SWS! causation of contagious and infectious 
diseases has, in so many cases, been 
proved, that the general public, which 
does not perhaps care to accompany 
the scientist in his critical examination 
of anew theory, ought to be made ac- 
quainted with the facts as they are now 
established. Let me first assert that 
many diseases of this class have been 
shown to be caused by the reception 
into the organism of a poison, which 
has the power of setting up morbid processes of constant, 
definite, and specific character; that this poison has been 
demonstrated to be, or to be contained in, a living germ hav- 
ing powers of growth and reproduction and constituting a 
distinct living entity, the germ for each of these specific dis- 
eases having characteristics which distinguish it from all 
others. They are not spontaneously generated, and, like be- 
getting like, the offspring of a typhoid-fever germ is typhoid 
germs; of cholera germs, its own species, etc. ; and each acts 
upon the organism to which it gains access always in its own 
specific way. A certain germ will not in one case cause 
typhoid fever, in another scarlet fever, 2nd in still another 
diphtheria, as, according to popular ideas, one might infer, 
The deleterious effects of noxious gases, impure water, etc., 
are not due essentially to themselves, but to the germs which 
they contain, and for the nutrition and reproduction of which 
they furnish favorable media. This fact has been proved 
over and over again. Under certain conditions of ventila- 
tion, sewerage, and water supply, long existing, there has 
been no case of infectious disease until the germ is imported 
in an individual suffering from such a disease, or in clothing 
or other effects of such a person. 

In an epidemic of typhoid fever, which within a few years 
occurred in Pennsylvania, it was shown that the cases were 
all caused by poison derived from the person of one indi- 
vidual, who contracted the disease in another locality, but 
was brought to the region afterwards visited, and the water 
supply was poisoned by his excretions. A pure mountain 
stream, in this case, became the means of spreading the con- 
tagion, while those who used well water and water from the 
Schuylkill river, apparently far less pure than the mountain 
stream, escaped. Equally and even more definite instances 
might be cited. Measles was for years unknown in the islands 
north of Scotland until a case was imported, when the disease 
became epidemic. The epidemics of cholera which have oc- 
curred in this country have been traced to some individual 
who imported the disease in his person, and a careful investi- 
gation will usually reveal the channel by which an isolated 
case of measles, scarlet*fever, or diphtheria, received its 
specific germ. 

What proof have we of my first assertion that the cause of 
contagious disease lies in a living germ? We employ to de- 
tect it the most positive sense with which we are endowed. 
With the aid of the microscope we see it. In the tissues, in 
the blood, in the excreta—in one or all of these—of a person 
suffering from a contagious disease are found certain foreign 
elements, which are included under the general term of 
bacteria. These, under the microscope, are seen to be living 
organisms, whose growth and multiplication may be observed. 

In order to prove that these organisms are the cause of the 
disease, it is necessary to prove, first, that in a given disease 
they are always present ; second, that, isolated from the media 
in which they are found in the body, they are still capable of 
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initiating the morbid processes characteristic of their species. 
These points, in the case of many diseases, have been con- 
clusively and indisputably made out, while the causative rela- 
tion of other germs still lacks complete confirmation. 

The process of isolation and cultivation of pathological 
germs is an exceedingly delicate and interesting one, and 
requires the greatest care to avoid any possible source of 
error. The methods are, however, now so perfected that the 
results of competent observers are looked upon as entirely 
reliable. 

A portion of tissue or fluid, as the case may be, from a dis- 
eased subject, is placed in a suitable sterilized medium,— 
that is, a medium in which all germs, ¢. g., of fermentation 
and putrefaction, have been destroyed. A few of the germs 
developed in this medium are transferred to another portion 
of the culture medium, and so on, until the germs are ob- 
tained entirely free from admixture of or association with any 
possible morbific material. Now an animal is inoculated with 
these germs and kept under observation. If the symptoms 
and post-mortem appearances correspond to those of the dis- 
ease under consideration, it may fairly be conceded that the 
germs were the cause of the disease. Again, given a certain 
group of symptoms and make cultures from the tissues or 
excreta, and find the germ which, in other cases, has been 
found associated with a certain disease, and you establish its 
identity. 

Though these germs are infinitesimal in size, and are often 
very similar in appearance one variety to another, yet in 
their development, in their size, in their behavior in the pres- 
ence of certain chemical agents, and in their power of absorb- 
ing certain coloring matters, they differ to such a degree that 
the expert can identify them. 

These discoveries are of the highest importance, and the 
application of the germ theory has already produced most 
brilliant results, especially in surgery. The natural out- 

rowth of this theory was the antiseptic method of conduct- 
ing surgical operations and treating wounds. Tyndall, in his 
“Floating Matter in the Air,” details the experiments by 
which he overthrew the doctrine of spontaneous generation, 
and showed that putrefaction was caused, not by atmospheric 
air, but by germs which that air contains. Lister, by using 
agents which destroyed the vitality of the germs (antiseptics), 
succeeded in ebtaining healing of wounds without the forma- 
tion of pus, which heretofore had been, with certain excep- 
tions, considered a necessary accompaniment of the healing 
process. By the use of the antiseptic method, which simply 
means the exclusion or destruction of germs, the surgeon 
boldly opens large joints, the skull, and the peritoneal cavity, 
and performs with success operations which formerly were 
not attempted, or were followed by fatal results. 

Not less brilliant is the application which was made of re- 
cent knowledge in this direction at the New York Quarantine 
in connection with recent cases of cholera, which were im- 
ported on vessels from Mediterranean ports. Two cases 
which were suspected of being cholera, but which could not 
positively be shown to be by the usual methods, were investi- 
gated, material from the intestines being removed and cul- 
tures made in sterilized gelatine. Baccilli were found which | 
corresponded with those described by Koch as characteristic | 
of cholera, and the disease was thus positively identified and | 
precautions taken to prevent its spread. Many lives and | 
large amounts of money were thus undoubtedly saved. 

The practical applications of these facts in the household 
are manifest: 7rst—Keep everything as clean as possible. 
Cleanliness is a great enemy of bacterial life. Secure, as 
nearly as possible, perfection in drainage, ventilation, and 
water supply. Overcrowding, stagnant water, decomposing 


animal and vegetable matter, and foul drains, furnish very 


favorable conditions for the development, or rather the breed- 
ing, of germs; for remember that the specific germs are never 
spontaneously generated. Bad hygienic surroundings may 
induce disease, but not the specific contagious diseases to 
which we have referred. Finally—the most important point 
—exclude the germs; for as a field, be it never so well 
ploughed and fertilized, will not yield a crop without seed, 
so, however favorable the conditions for breeding fevers and 
diphtheria may be, they will not occur without the introduc- 
tion of germs. To exclude them requires constant and 
painstaking watchfulness. The enemy may gain admission 
through the milk supply, through improperly disinfected 
clothing, or through personal contagion, which it is almost 
impossible to avoid. 

Probably no disease is more justly dreaded than diphtheria, 
and I unhesitatingly declare that many deaths might have 
been avoided if the nature of the apparently mild sore throat, 
which perhaps recovered under the use of domestic remedies, 
had been understood. Every case of sore throat should be 
an object of suspicion as a possible source of diphtheritic in- 
fection. Dr. Jacobi of New York, a very high authority, says 
there is as much diphtheria out of bed as in bed, nearly as 
much out of doors as in doors, and cites several instances in 
which fatal diphtheria was traced to walking cases of the 
disease. 

Many germs possess great vitality, and when once they 
have gained access to a house, or any of its contents, resist 
destruction most persistently. They may be destroyed in 
various ways. Bi-chloride of mercury in solutions of one part 
two thousand to five thousand is efficient ; carbolic acid, one 
to twenty to fifty, and heat, especially in -the form of hot 
steam, are all useful. Fumes of sulphur are also good in 
closed rooms; but nothing can take the place of cleanliness 
and watchfulness against the introduction of disease germs. 

—Francis P. Whittlesey, M. D. 
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AMY’S HAT. 


Of Amy’s latest hat I sing, 
The marvel fashion’s mandate made ; 
The velvet soft, the jaunty wing, 
And all the beauty there displayed. 
A dream of lace, a satin fold, 
A dash of silk of finest weft, 
And, on the upturned brim, behold 
The golden arrow Cupid left ! 
Oh, work of art! The sweetest thing 
That e’er on woman’s coiffure sat— 
Enough to make a seraph sing— 
(A paragon), fair Amy’s hat ! 


The quaint calash of long ago, 
The “ pokes’’ and hoods of other days, 
Were, though adorned with frill and bow, 
Less calculated to amaze ; 
And yet, methinks, our granddames grave, 
Whose mien the Pilgrim church begat, 
Howe’er demure they might behave, 
Down in their hearts could not but rave 
O’er lovely Amy’s dainty hat ! 


The milliner had done her best; 
Remained there one thing to attach— 
Does not your mind at once suggest ?— 
The loveliest girl on earth to match ! 
Need there is none to search earth through, 
Nor seek in distant lands for that ; 
The one thing needful, extre nous,— 
Behold it, under Amy’s hat! 
—Ernest N. Bagg. 


Miss not the occasion ; by the forelock take 
That subtle power, the never-halting time, 
Lest a mere moment’s putting off should make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime.— Wordszwor th. 
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Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


APPLE DUMPLINGS. 


AND OTHER Goop THINGS MADE OF APPLES. 


IKE many another, this time-honored dish 
does not appear on our tables as often 
as its excellent qualities would warrant. 
The apple dumpling is especially noted 
through its association with George ITI, 
who was sadly puzzled to know how the 
apple came inside the dumpling. This 
incident was the cause of a poem by 
Peter Pindar (or John Wolcott,) entitled 
“ Apple Dumplings and a King.” 

But the dumpling reaches still farther back in history, for 
in the chronicles of an old voyager in 1684 we read, “This 
oil served instead of butter to eat with dough boys or dump- 
lings, in his return out of those seas.” 

John Wesley, in one of his sermons, used this dish as an il- 
lustration of the alarming advance of luxury in England. In 
his boyhood, he said, one apple served for the family dumpling 
but now each child must have his own dumpling and apple. 

Probably the name dumpling was given because the lump 
of dough enclosing an apple was unceremoniously dumped 


into the kettle of boiling water, or because of the dumpy | 


shape of the pudding under this treatment. But the name 
concerns us less than the method of making dumplings. 

Undoubtedly, the dumplings of our ancestors were com- 
posed largely of suet and though suited to the gross customs 
of those times would not be in favor to-day. Yet instead of 
throwing aside the dish on this account, we may make them 
more in accord with modern ideas. 

Our dumplings may be steamed, boiled or baked. For- 
merly each one was tied in a well-floured cloth and boiled, 
but steamers make the preparation easier for us. The dump- 
lings may be put side by side on a plate and that be set in 
the steamer, or they may be put separately in cups. If they 
are to be baked, it is desirable to put them quite close together 
in a pan, and put a bit of butter on top of each one and sprin- 
kle a little sugar over all. This makes a crisp brown crust. 

We must begin our work at least an hour before the pud- 
ding is to be served, for it requires the best part of that period 
to cook the apples thoroughly. First, set the steamer over a 
kettle, half filled with water and it will be ready when the 
dumplings are. Then measure flour, etc., as for biscuit or 
short cake, and grease the cups or plate tobe used. One quart 
of flour will make from eight to twelve dumplings according 


to the size of the apples used. With this sift one level tea- | 


spoonful of salt and four of baking powder, or two of cream 
of tartar and one of soda, or one of soda and use sour milk 
to mix the dough. For shortening, rub in one-half cupful or 
less of butter, lard, or best of all clarified beef dripping, or 
use an equal quantity of finely chopped suet. This is now 
ready to mix with either milk or water, but first the apples 
must be prepared. It is best not to do that till we are almost 
ready to use them as they discolor quickly after paring, unless 
kept from the air. The better the apples, the better the 
dumplings will be. Core them first without quartering, then 
pare, leaving the apple whole, though if very large they may 
be divided and three-quarters allowed to each dumpling. 

If the apples lack flavor of their own, when ready to wrap 
the dough around them, fill the cavity where the core was 
with sugar and spice, lemon juice and rind, or any kind of 
jelly, jam or marmalade. 

Now the apples are ready, we mix the flour with just enough 
milk or water to make a dough that can be easily handled. 
This is patted or rolled till half or two-thirds of an inch thick 
cut in pieces each large enough to make a smooth covering 
for an apple. Some cooks have found it easier to cover the 


apples with two round pieces of dough, pinching the edges 
together. ‘Then put the balls of dough in their several cups, 
set them in the steamer and cook till the apples are soft. 
Serve hot with sauce. The old fashioned molasses sauce is 
best of all, but any kind goes well. Cream and sugar may 
be used instead of sauce. 

Molasses Sauce. 

Cook together one tablespoonful each of flour and butter, when 
smooth add gradually one cupful of nice molasses. Let it boil for 
a minute, add one tablespoonful of vinegar and enough hot water 
to make it the right thickness for sauce. 

In making dumplings allow one at least for each member 
of the family. Any that are left may be re-steamed another 
day and be as good as when first made. 

A pudding similar in result, but simpler in construction is 
made by filling a pudding dish with sliced apple covering 
it with a biscuit crust and baking. Apple slump is almost the 
same thing. Half apples, cored but not pared unless the 
skin be very tough are put in a granite kettle with a little 
sugar and butter, and enongh water to cover, that there need 
be no danger of burning, on top of this put a crust one-half 
inch thick with a hole in the center for the escape of steam. 
Cover the kettle, set on top of the stove and cook gently until 
the apples are soft and the crust cooked. Turn on a plate so 


| that the crust will be at the bottom, the apples on top. The 


_ apples should keep their shape and if the skin is left on and 
| is red in color this will be an attractive pudding. Serve with 


cream and sugar or sauce. 

Roly Poly pudding is made from a biscuit crust rolled into 
a square or rectangle two-thirds of an inch thick. Spread 
with one-half inch of chopped apple, sprinkle with sugar and 
spice, then roll up like jelly cake, put on a plate and steam. 

If a pudding must be made quickly, make a so!t dough 
with one pint of flour add one pint of chopped or sliced 
apples, and steam for three-fourths of an hour in one dish or 
one-half hour in separate cups. 

Apple shortcake is made with a similar dough, baked as for 
any shortcake, stewed apple sweetened and seasoned, placed 
between the crisp crusts and the whole served with cream. 

For apple fritters, apple pies, turnovers, pandowdy and 
many other healthful and dainty dishes, there is no room to 
speak here, and much has already been said in the pages of 
this magazine of the apple’s merits. And yet we do not 
make half the use we might of this delicious fruit, its very 
abundance making it less esteemed. 

—Anna Barrows. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


NIGHT-TIME DOTH HEALING BRING. 


As on wrecked battle grounds 
Some black-robed, piteous nun 
Binds up the bleeding wounds 
When the day’s fight is done, 
So, stealing o’er the way 
Where, gairishly, has passed 
The heated, burdened day 
To wither, bruise, and blast, 
Night comes in sable dress, 
With soothing, soft caress, 
To heal and sweetly bless. 


Sad eyes, which long did weep ; 
Hearts—heavy, sick, and worn— 
Praying for peaceful sleep ; 
Hands weary, briar-torn, 
Feet that for courted rest 
Halt by the sunset gate, 
Welcome this dark-robed guest, 
And for her coming wait. 
Bird of the broken wing, 
Cease now thy sorrowing,— 
Night-time doth healing bring. 
—Adelaide George Bennett. 
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HER GUEST OHAMBER AND HIS SPARE ROOM. 


THE GUEST CHAMBER. 
As A WoMAN SEEs IT AND WRITEs OF IT. 
HERE is slight.danger that we will spend 
too little time and money on our guest 
chamber. The tendency is, rather, to 


the family apartments. Nor is this so 

much from a desire for show, as certain 

of the strong-minded have asserted, as 

from a loyal, hospitable yearning of the 

feminine heart to give to the expected 

guest of “the dest we have in store.” 

Still, amid the multiplicity of ornament 

which this feeling prompts and decora- 

= tive art furnishes, it may sometimes be 

questioned if we given of our best, — if some little 

homely convenience, not particularly ornamental, might not 

have afforded the guest more real comfort than—excuse me, 

please—all the gimcracks. I have seen the time when I 

would gladly have exchanged a handsome set of mats on my 
hostess’s dresser for a wash-cloth. 

Indeed, a wash-cloth, after a long dusty journey, is a most 
welcome addition to the toilet appliances, and yet how often 
it is missing! Make two or three, of fine crash or damask, 
and etch in one corner your initial, or a motto like the 
following : 


Wash, and wipe you dry, 
Wash again by and by. 


You’ll use me often I hope, 
Rubbing on a little soap. 


They can be found ready stamped in many fancy stores. 
Place them with the towels on the rack, and if it is July or 
August your guest will bless your thoughtfulness. 

This is one little comfort,—let me suggest a few others that 
perhaps are so homely as to have escaped your attention. 

Have you never felt the need of a dusting cloth when you 
have been a visitor of several weeks’ standing? Every room 
needs dusting in the morning, whether it has been swept or 
not, and you hardly feel like sacrificing your own handker- 
chiefs or your hostess’s fine damask towels to the cause; 
you hesitate about asking fora cloth for fear you may leave 
her feeling that “she has left undone those things which she 
ought to have done.” If she had made a pretty fancy bag to 
hang on the door and supplied it with cheese cloth dusters, 
she would have added to your comfort and to the daintiness 
of the room as well. 

Many a guest is inconvenienced by the want of a dutton 
hook. Make a pretty bangle-board and on it hang (in plain 
sight ), a button-hook and a pair of scissors. On the other 
side of the dresser hang a broom-brush in a fancy holder. 
Transient guests do not always carry these articles with them, 
and yet they are often needed. I had this impressed upon 
me once while making a visit of a day and night to a person 
with whom I was comparatively little acquainted. It was 
my first visit and Iwas naturally anxious to make a good 
appearance. I wore a brown cloth dress that caught every- 
thing and when, the next morning, I had shaken and Picked 
it unavailingly, I felt almost ready, like Esau of old, to sell 
my birthright for—a broom-brush. 

The scissors will suggest to your mind the proper accom- 
paniment—needle and thread, but perhaps you have not 
thought what a convenience they often are to a visitor, or, 
rather, what an inconvenience the lack of them is. Some- 
times at the moment of dressing an unforeseen rip appears or 
a button is lost—buttons do drop off unaccountably from 


furnish and furbelow it at the expense of | 


new shoes. To go down stairs at this hour and ask for needle 
and thread is to intrude upon the family; to substitute a pin 
is to sacrifice your own self respect. Suppose, in such an 
emergency, you find in the drawer (which, by the way, should 
always be placed at the guest’s disposal) a box containig a 
needle-book filled with assorted needles, a spool of white 
cotton, a spool of black silk, a spool of black linen thread, a 
few shoe-buttons and athimble. Could anything more en- 
dear your hostess to you in that moment of need? You know 
if what you want is a needle and thread, a five hundred dollar 
set of furniture or a moquette carpet will not take its place. 

Every guest of good common sense, and nobody else should 
ever go visiting, will take her own stationery with her. But 
she cannot well take ink. The result is that many fastidious 
persons who would never use a pencil in writing a letter at 
home, do so when away from home rather than ask for the 
family inkstand. The best time for writing letters when visit- 
ing is in the morning before breakfast, but it is avery bad 
time for securing the ink. If you have not been thoughtful 
enough to ask for it overnight the probability is that your 
letter will be written with a pencil, or remain unwritten. 
Now suppose, when you are ready to write, you find on tle 
mantel an inkstand /resh/y filled with ink, anda pen. What 
could be a more pleasant reminder of your hostess’s care for 
your comfort ? 

Finally, O hostess, for your visitor’s sake, and your own 
as well, put on the table a few interesting books—not too 
deep—or a late magazine. ‘To the busy housekeeper, one of 
the pleasures of visiting is in finding spare time for reading, 
and it can be managed so as to be a positive relief to the 
hostess. If your visitor excuse herself after breakfast to read 
a chapter or two in “ that interesting book”’ on her table she 
leaves you free to attend to the domestic cares which at this 
time always demand your attention, and at the same time 
conveys to you the idea, which is true, that she is well enter- 
tained. When, in the course of an hour, you meet in the 
sitting-room she is refreshed by her book and you have the 
satisfactory feeling that all is well in the kitchen. Let me 
whisper, it was the book that tempted her up stairs again. 

Are these things too trivial for the attention of one whose 
mind has been exercised on body brussels or moquette, rose- 
wood or antique oak. Do not think it. The moquette and 
antique oak may speak to your guest only of your taste and 
money ; the homely little comforts tell a tale of loving thought- 
fulness and care. 

a —Mary Rebecca Hart. 
THE SPARE ROOM. 
As A MAN SEEs IT AND WRITES OF IT. 

The saying, “ Put yourself in his place,” has a wide applica- 
tion. People should visit themselves as often as once or 
twice a year, occupy the guest chamber, and see how it ap- 
pears. Your friends will strain a point, and tell you that they 
have rested well, when they think of things that might be 
improved. Try the room yourself, and see if it is altogether 
perfect. Hospitality is a fine art, a Christian grace, and it 
goes back to ancient times. We read, “Given to hospi- 
tality,” ‘“‘ Use hospitality,” “A lover of hospitality.” Abram 
and Lot entertained angels unawares. The good woman of 
Shunem had a little chamber for the prophet, and she set for 
him there a bed, and atable and a stool, and acandlestick. 

I have nodoubt he slept better there, than he would in 
some of our modern guest chambers. If you are old house- 
keepers you will probably make no change in the furniture, 
and will adhere to the old ways. But if you are open to sug- 
gestions, or are about to set up housekeeping, and wish to 
make your spare room as inviting as possible, let comfort be the 
chief end sought. A massive bed-stead with towering head- 
board and canopy may be impressive, but an unpretentious 
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cot may furnish better sleep. There are many elements 
requisite to make a bed restful. 

Avoid those bed-steads that have wide side-boards rising 
above the mattress, and that give pain, if they do not sever 
the limbs, as one enters or leaves the bed. Look well also 
to the springs and see that they are not so billowy as to sug- 
gest, if they do not bring the qualms of the sea. Ascertain, 
also, whether the springs are altogether free from those 
twangs and groans that disturb the sleep and make one afraid 
to stir from his present position. 

Suit the bed to the wishes of the sleeper; let it be hard or 
soft. Do not think that hair mattresses have the monopoly 
of sleep. A bed that made a night memorable for its re- 
freshment, was found to be made of sweet, fresh oat straw. 
Let there be, also, hard and soft pillows and a bolster. Let 
your friend sleep with his head high or low. 

Again, do not make the bed a safety deposit vault. <A 
distinguished bishop was entertained, awhile ago, in an 
elegant home and when he was asked in the morning whether 
he rested well, he gave a favorable answer, but thought it 
proper to remark, that there seemed to be something hard 
and humpy under the mattress. Then, there was a hearty 
laugh, for it was the family silver plate. It seems almost 
vulgar to suggest that you should give special attention to the 
guest bed. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. It is no 
reflection on neatness, for by the use of sleeping cars, and by 
the transportation of baggage there sometimes enter one’s 
house guests that are not welcome. Spiders dwell in kings’ 
palaces and in elegant mansions there have been guests who 
have had to resort to the floor to get a night’s rest. See that 
your beds are frequently and thoroughly aired. Open them in 
the anticipation of expected guests. A clergymen, whose name 
if given would add to the interest of this article, resigned his 
pastorate, to accept an appointment as visiting secretary of 
one of the large benevolent societies. At the end of three 
years, he resigned his office, saying that he was tired of going 
around airing people’s spare beds. It was too late, for his 
health was already broken and he soon died. Again, do not 
put two who are strangers to one another into the same room 
or bed. If there isa great convention or a great missionary 
meeting, do not extend your hospitality so far as to make 
your guests miserable. ‘Two ministers were once put into 
the same bed who were entire strangers to each other. One 
snored through the first of the night, while the other was 
nervous and wakeful. Toward morning the second dropped 
to sleep, but the other refreshed, arose, lighted the gas and 
performed his morning ablutions. In lighting the gas he 
upset the match safe, and‘sprinkled the matches into the open 
valise of his sleepless, wretched companion. 

There are other things that need attention. See that the 
windows can be managed, sash raised or dropped, shades 
adjusted, curtains slipped. Do not hang the gas fixtures 
with so many little ribbon arrangements and ornamentations 
that one cannot strike a light in the night if he should want 
todoso. Itis well to have a wax candle permanently in the 
room. You do well, also, to furnish the room with a writing 
case. Your friend may not wish to ask for ink, and he may 
prefer to write in the early morning, or after he has gone to 
his room at night. He may like the freedom of partial un- 
dress, at least the quiet that he then enjoys. 

Another article to be kept in the room isaclock. Your 
friends who sleep at home with a clock in the room miss the 
ticking and the striking if you do not supply the lack. A 
physician who lived near a city fire-alarm station, said that 
he could not sleep in the country, it was sostill! The silence 
of darkness does not conduce to the sleep of nervous people. 

It is pleasant too in wakeful hours to know what the time 
is. If the clock is disagreeable to any it can be stopped. I 


am sure that the woman of Shunem would have added to the 
stool, candle, etc., for the prophet a Connecticut clock, if it 
could then have been had. Still further, do not think lightly of 
the slop-jar. That kind that has a tight lid is the best, for the 
lid has to be removed to allow the jar to be used. If you have 
a cover with a little observatory in the center and side open- 
ings, you will commonly have a soiled and wet carpet. Try it 
yourself, and see whether you can do better than your guest, 
and do not mortify him with so troublesome an arrangement. 
A word more, do not appropriate the best room for a guest 
chamber. Take that for yourself; your friend’s stay is 
short. Still, make the room as cheerful as possible ; hang the 
wall with pictures, and supply such beautiful things as taste 
suggests and means allow. 
—Friendly Visitor. 
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THE OLD COBBLER. 


The poor old cobbler was weary, lonely, and sad, 
With no comforts around him to make his heart glad; 
For his home was his shop,—’twas a dismal back room,— 
Where, pounding the leather on the stone in his lap, 
The music that echoed from the darkness and gloom 
Was the ring of his lap-stone, with its clap, clap, clap! 


He twisted his thread and made strong his waxed-end 
When any one brought boots and shoes there to mend. 
Seeming cheerful and happy in this dismal back room, 
He pegged firm and strong, and he stitched with a snap ; 
But the music that echoed from the darkness and gloom 
Was the ring of his lap-stone, with its clap, clap, clap! 


He hummed, soft and low, the songs of his sire, 
As he heard them in childhood ’round the bright, blazing fire. 
*Twas music to his soul, in this cheerless back room; 
And the rhythm of the songs, marked now by his rap, 
Was the music that echoed from the darkness and gloom 
In the ring of his lap-stone, with its clap, clap, clap! 


Day after day, year after year, he came and he went,— 
His eyes growing dim and his form growing bent. 
He plodded to and fro, but his home was this room; 
And he polished the stone that he held in his lap, 
While the music that echoed from the darkness and gloom 
Was the ring of the lap-stone, with its clap, clap, clap! 


When the summer sun shone bright and warm on the street, 
And the little brown sparrows were twittering sweet, 
The sun did not shine in this upper back room. 
There was sunshine in his heart, and song in the rap 
Of his hammer; and, echoing still from the gloom, 
Came the ring of his lap-stone, with his clap, clap, clap ! 


But the long winter came, with its frost and its blast, 
And the old cobbler sighed: “Ah! this is my last; 
For I never shall see the May flowers in bloom, 
Or live till the life-giving flow of the sap!” 
And the weird face smiled in the darkness and gloom ; 
Then came, soft and low, the ring of the clap, clap, clap ! 


There were hurrying feet on the street far below,— 
Men and women wrapped in furs, with cheeks all aglow. 
None heard the moaning of the cobbler, weak and old, 
As he whispered—faintly whispered: “ Hungry and cold!” 
Then, shivering on his bench, he heard a low rap. 
Was it the ring of his lap-stone, with its clap, clap, clap? 


Ah, no! He was dreaming that a friend would come in 
From the street far below,—from its clatter and din,— 
Make him warn, bring him food and plenty of cheer. 
Then, ringing in his ear, came again the low rap, 
And he saw in his dream, through the darkness and gloom, 
An angel of mercy; then ceased forever the clap, clap, clap! 


The old cobbler stared a wild, vacant stare ; 
Grasping his hammer with the strength of despair,— 
The angel bent low,—and (the story is told), 
Gasping, his lips tried to whisper: “ Hungry and cold!” 
This angel of mercy brought neither warmth nor bread, 
But relief—for the poor old cobbler was dead ! 
—V. W. Leach, 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
SOME OF THZ SHAMS OF THE SHOPS—SUMMER CoTTON DREss Goons. 
Ill. 

NE of the many unaccountable things of 
common cognizance is the fact, that in 
all matters intimately connected with 
their own personal interests the majority 
of people seem to be guided by whim or 
impulse rather than sound judgment. 
At this season of the year when “ bargain 
tables” are a feature of the shops in all 
large cities a word for bargain hunters 
may be of practical value. It must be 
conceded at the beginning, that how- 
ever much they may pride themselves on 

their knowledge, the majority of people are not judges and 

do not try to become judges of goods, and herein lies the ad- 
vantage of the unscrupulous merchant. It is acommon thing 
for the shopkeepers to mix a few excellent pieces of goods 
with inferior ones on a general counter and, without stopping 
to consider, the average shopper is quite as likely to select 
one as the other. Merchants who pride themselves on their 
honorable namé have been known to have two pieces of 
broadcloth of the same value, which were bought at the same 
price and yet sell one at two dollars higher than the other to 
accommodate over fastidious customers. There are shops in 

New York and Boston, where such practices as these are 

scorned, but they can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

It is a common belief that the stock of dry-goods stores left 

over after the season has past is invariably reduced. This is 

true of ultra-fashionable goods, or goods which for some other 
reason have been found undesirable and the merchants be- 
lieve will be unsaleable another season, but it is not true of 
standard goods. Merchants who buy in large quantities re- 
ceive, in consequence, a heavy discount and are able to sell 
these goods at lower prices than a small dealer. This is true 
of dry goods stores, also of groceries and all shops of what- 
ever kind. Such merchants in dry-goods often take large lots 
at a low price, which contain a certain percentage of what are 
known to tradesmen as “seconds” and of other goods that 
the manufacturer is glad to be rid of. Seconds are manufac- 
tured articles-which have fallen short in dye or weave of the 
standard of the manufacturer. It is an easy matter to dispose 
of pretty patterned, well dyed cloths. Such goods, in the 
tradesman’s language, “sell themselves,” but the undesirable 
patterns, the blunders of the dyer and the faulty goods of the 
weaver, must be disposed of by more adroit means, or, in the 
language of the trade again, “forced” on the market. The 
system of paying employes a premium for selling such goods 
cannot be too strongly condemned; yet this is a practice 
which prevails in nearly all the large stores in cities. Un- 
less goods are seriously injured by a fire so that they are 
practically of little value, they are seldom, or never, sold at 

“burnt goods ” or “ wet goods” sales under the regular price. 

If any person wishes to verify this statement she need only to 

get a sample from such a sale and match it at the nearest 

dry goods store. It is not an uncommon thing to drag a few 
blankets over the floor in some shops, and advertise a “ soiled 
goods” sale, selling the blankets at regular prices. Even 

good old shops take advantage of a slight fire to advertise a 

sale of burnt goods, and it is a call that never seems to fail to 

bring a crowd of customers. Often certain grades of wool 

cloths, hosiery and other articles are offered for sale at a 

price lower than they can be manufactured again on account 

of over-production. Such bargains, however, are found in 
shops at the beginning of the season and not at the end and 
the clerk seldom urges such goods on the purchaser ; it is not 


necessary as there are plenty of purchasers for such bargains, 
One year a large store in Boston sold for some time towels 
worth fifty cents apiece for twenty-five cents and continued the 
sale at a sacrifice merely for an advertisement. Linen goods 
are always standard and are seldom sold under the regular 
market price, which has prevailed in this country since the 
resumption of specie payments. They are a kind of goods 
that usually do not lose value lying on the shelves. The best 
remedy for such evils as those noted, is to patronize honorable 
dealers and expect to pay a reasonable price for the articles 
to be purchased, and refuse in action to countenance the 
lottery system in trade, which cheap stores offer in bargain 
tables, burnt goods sales, and the whole catalogue of similar 
hoaxes, some of which have even been adopted by old houses 
under the continued strain of competition. As arule it is wiser 
for every lady where it is possible, to do her shopping where 
she is known and the clerk runs some risk of exposure and 
loss of steady custom by imposing on her. 


SPRING AND SUMMER COTTONS. 


The most bewitching assortments of zephyr ginghams, 
satines and cambrics are now offered on the counters of the 
shops in the various cities. Practical mothers usually pur- 
chase these goods early and have them made up before the 
house cleaning and general renovation days of April, in the 
quiet of Lent, or early spring. Zephyr cottons or ginghams 
will succeed satine during the coming season. Imported 
ginghams range from forty cents to sixty and seventy-five 
cents a yard, and there are a few which will be retailed as 
high as $1.25 a yard. These are the finest colored cottons 
which have ever been offered on the shop counters. The old 
colors of Sevres china are reproduced in these goods; the 
pale turquoise blues, the creamy tinted Dubarry pinks, a 
favorite color at present with lovers of old Meissen porceiain, 
the yellow and the cream tints of the royal French china are 
all revived on these daintily striped and figured ginghams 
which are sometimes called Scotch but are made by French 
manufacturers. It is a fancy of the season to give a silken 
effect to all cotton goods, and a large proportion of the new 
ginghams are figured with stripes of lace or all-over patterns 
of lace. These new goods are not found in the conventional 
patterns of ginghams but in striped and figured designs. 
There are stripes of several or more narrow bands the 
width and pattern of a No.1 ribbon with a feather edge. 
A pale blue or rose-pink stripe of this kind on a cream ground 
is made up with a plain, cream-colored zephyr cloth. A pale 
blue or delicate pink ground striped with white, or bands of 
lace work, is made up in combination with a pink or blue 
zephyr in solid color. There are lovely lace striped zephyrs 
in blue, cream white or silver gray, with the lace stripe shot 
with lines of gay color. Combinations of two shades of gray 
and white are frequently seen this season. The most costly 
zephyr cloths are in large lace cross-barred or striped pat- 
terns, figured with raised rings which look like plush or gay 
palm leaves simulating Indian embroidery. 

Satines are passé, but are still shown in geometric patterns 
and conventional stripes and checks. Old flower patterns 
have completely disappeared. The revival of the polonaise 
for general wear this spring is one of the certainties of the 
coming styles, and it is probable that the new zephyrs will be 
generally made into simple polonaises with striped under- 
skirts. Domestic ginghams are shown in old patterns of 
checks and plaids. Fine checks in black and white, azure 
blue and white, or gray and white, are always in demand for 
serviceable morning dresses, which are charming made in the 
simplest style, trimmed with white embroidery. These ging- 
hams in fine qualities from home manufacturers cost from 
fifteen to twenty and twenty-five cents a yard. 

— Helena Rowe. 
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PERFUMES AND PERFUMERY. 


I—COLOGNES. 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfumed.—Henry V7. 


We) HO does not know the old-fashioned perfume 
called cologne in some one of its many 
charming varieties? Fifty years or more 
ago it was almost the only perfume gener- 
ally used, even then very few people were 
acquainted with the genuine product, but 

rather with the cheaper imitations. The following recipe will 

give a fair sample of 

Old Fashioned Cologne. 

Oil of lavender, (flower), oil of lemon, oil of bergamot, of each 
three drams; oil of rosemary one-half dram, oil of Cassia ten 
drops, alcohol, (free from marked odor), or preferably cologne 
spirit, two pints. Mix. Shake well and let stand several days— 
then add slowly two ounces of rose water, or if more convenient, 
substitute water, agitating the whole while mixing. Shake well 
and let stand a week or more. Then if not clear pass through 
some cotton placed in the neck of a common tin funnel until the 
desired clearness is obtained. 

The familiar odor of this mixture will be readily recognized 
especially by old fashioned country people who are accus- 
tomed to their little flower garden of pinks, and marigolds 
and roses, one of the latter with a sprig of southernwood 
being acommon Sunday nosegay. Strange it is how vividly 
some perfumes, like a strain of long forgotten melody, bring 
to our mental vision scenes long past, the loved and lost of 
earlier years, the hopes and aspirations as we stood in youth’s 
rosy morn impatient to begin the battle of life. 

Cologne, as almost every one now knows through history 
and by advertisement was originally concocted in that city of 
divers odors, (according to poet), Cologne, and first used 
as a medicine, an aromatic elixir, a sort of cross betwixt a 
spirit and a cordial, being from its admixture of essential oils 
more stimulating than the first, and only requiring a goodly 
addition of honey or syrup to convert it into the latter ina 
most acceptable form. A family by the name of Farina 
claim the honor of being the originators of this now well 
known perfume. Their descendants are legion, each one as- 
serting his ownership of the ov/y original and genuine recipe 
for making the veritable article. As a perfume, it has a most 
refreshing odor, especially to the faint and weary. As a de- 
lightful adjunct to the bath and toilet it has few if any rivals, 
the well known Florida water being only an offshoot. The 
citrine oils of which cologne is largely composed are amongst 
some of the most gratifying to both smell and palate of any 
known to the perfumer.* It is but a few years since that 
people somehow became possessed of the idea that all hand- 
kerchief extracts were colognes, and would ask for Jockey 
Club Cologne and West End Cologne, when they really in- 
tended to buy Lubin’s Extracts of Jockey Club and West 
End, which are not colognes in any sense. Cologne is a per- 
fume, but a perfume is not necessarily cologne. The real 
preparation has some features peculiar to itself—it should 
always contain rosemary, and at least two or more oils of the 
citrus family, (to which the lemon, the orange and the berga- 
mot belong) ; and perhaps some lavender and aslight addi- 
tion of one or more of the spice oils, this being a matter of 
taste and experience. As a perfume it was intended to be 
refreshing, consequently to evaporate quickly from the hand- 
kerchief, not lasting, but the later generation demand also 
that it shall be lasting, thus antagonizing its first intent. 
This requires the addition of some heavier oils and some 
“holding ” substances to retain or make it cling to the hand- 
kerchief such as musk, ambergris, and the like. When this 
isnot done and the odor flies quickly off the handkerchief 


pe 


the impression is given that the perfume is poor, when the 
contrary is the fact, and an expert would decide it to be of 
the best. Thisof colognes. None of the recipes for the older 
and finer varieties give any material amount of holding sub- 
stances. Various Farinas from time to time have monopo- 
lized the favor of the fashionable world for their own particular 
product, each in turn making way for another with a different 
prefix to the well-worn name. One of the last, if we mistake 
not, to possess the favors of the fair, was the one using the 
number 4711 as atrade mark. The leading odor in the finer 
colognes is from the orange flower. This is modified by 
other oils. A cologne partaking of the Farina characteristics 
may be made thus: 

F. Cologne. 

Oil of neroli, (petale) one-half dram, oil of rosemary, one-half 
dram, oil of sweet orange, (peel), one and one-half drams, oil of 
lemon two and one-half drams, oil of bergamot two and one-half 
drams, cologne spirit or alcohol two pints, orange flower or rose 
water two ounces. Proceed as in the first recipe. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that all material should be of the best from 
reliable firms. 


Of late years a number of perfumes of American make 
bearing the name of cologne, but with a distinctive character 
entirely their own, have appeared as rivals for the popular 
favor and captured the masses; in reality have served to edu- 
cate the people to an appreciation of the more artistic efforts 
of the best perfumers These so called colognes are not 
colognes at all, technically speaking, although containing 
many of the oils which belong in the cologne; but rather 
perfumes containing strong bases or holding material to re- 
tain them on the handkerchief. The best known of these is 
Hoyt’s, which rapidly sprang into favor from its having a 
comparatively new and harmonious chord of odor previously 
unknown to the public; this combined with lasting qualities 
superior to any perfume then sold at so low a price gave 
it prominence at once. This peculiar chord of odor, if we 
may call it so, is the secret of its success. Such chords 
are not unknown to the artists in perfumes like Piesse, Lubin 
and others who in mixing a new perfume often discover 
a new combination of odor quite difficult to imitate off hand 
and which is produced by a skillful balancing of two or more 
odors in such exact harmony that a new perfume is evolved 
unlike and scarcely giving any clue to its component parts. 
(En passant we might remark that Lubin’s Jockey Club has 
never been matched or equalled by any other perfumer and 
is to-day “the Jockey Club par excellence.”) As an apt il- 
lustration in colors, how new perfumes are sometimes made 
the well known mixture of blue and yellow to produce green 
is afamiliar instance. Of one of the later perfumes said to 
be most artistically blended, the poet says : 

O! siren wile and beauty’s smile, 

Ye can not tempt again alone ; 

Soft eyes awhile may sense beguile, 
But not without Champagne Cologne. 


Perhaps if the editor consents, we may another time say 
something about extracts and bouquets ; and rose and jasmine 
and violet, and all those rare odors in which youth and beauty 
and wealth and fashion delight. Who knows? Balmy 
breezes blow, sweetest zephyrs attend you. 

— Will, B. Dorman, 


Enough for great and small, 
The oak tree and the cedar tree 
Without a flower at all; 
He might have made enough—enough 
For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers.—Aary Howitt. 
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SOME VEGETABLES. 


THEIR ORIGIN, HIsToRY AND CHARACTERISTICS. 
~ HE common bean was cultivated by the 


ancient Egyptians, but their priests re- | 
The Old Tes- | 


garded it as “unclean.” 
tament mentions the bean twice and it 
is certain that the Hebrews knew of its 
existence at least 1,000 years B.C. The 
ancient inhabitants of Switzerland and 
of Italy, in the age of bronze, cultivated 
a small-fruited variety of this plant. It 
was also known to the ancient Greeks 
and to the ancient Latins, and it grew 
wild in northern Africa in the days of 
Pliny. The first cultivation of the bean 
is pre-historic. It was probably intro- 
duced into Sistine says De Candolle, by the western Aryans 
(Celts and Slavs) at the times of their earliest migrations. A 
century before the Christian era it went into China, and still 
later into Japan, and only recently into India. There were 
probably two places where it grew wild before cultivation— 
south of the Caspian sea, and the north of Africa. The bean 
would long ago have become extinct had not man cultivated it. 

The lentil is no longer to be found in any wild state. It 
has been cultivated in the East, in the Mediterranean basin 
and even in Switzerland from prehistoric time. It was used 
in ancient times by the Greeks and Egyptians, and the Old 
Testament mentions it three times. 

The Lima bean has been so called for a hundred years and, 
as its name indicates, seems to have first been known in South 
America. ‘Che common kidney bean seems to have first been 
known to the ancient Peruvians. 

Cabbage was probably of European origin and was culti- 
vated earlier than the Aryan invasions. Since the days of the 
ancient Greeks almost countless varieties have been made by 
cultivation in Europe. This plant is found wild on the rocks 
by the seashore, in the Isle of Laland in Denmark, the island 
of Heligoland, the south of England and Ireland and in the 
Channel Isles, and on the north coast of the Mediterranean 
near Nice, Genoa and Lucca. 

For at least 3,000 years the cucumber has been cultivated 
in India. De Candolle prophesied in 1855 that it would be 
found growing wild in the north-west of India, and sure 
enough it was so found, being the first wild variety known. 
The ancient Greeks and Latins cultivated the cucumber, but 
no trace has been found of its presence in ancient Egypt. 

The earliest peoples of Europe and western Asia cultivated 
garlic from Tartary to Spain, and it has long been cultivated in 
China. The ancient Egyptians made great use of it. The only 
place where it has been found in a wild state, with the certainty 
of its being so, is in the desert of the Kirghis of Sungari. 

The Sanscrit and Hebrew names of the onion are of great 
antiquity. In early times it occupied a vast area, from Pales- 
tine toIndia. The ancient Greeks and Romans knew several 
varieties, and one variety cultivated in Egypt, was held to be 
so excellent that it received divine honors, to the great amuse- 
ment of the Romans. The onion is commonly cultivated in 
India, China and even in Japan. But it was only after the 
separation of the Indo-European nations that its cultivation 
began, the wild plants being everywhere at hand for the pur- 
pose. Wild onions are found in Beluchistan and some other 
eastern countries. 

Cultivated lettuce is a modification of a wild species found 
in temperate and southern Europe, in the Canary Isles, Ma- 
deria, Algeria, Abyssinia, in the temperate regions of eastern 
Asia, and in the north of India. There has been a great in- 
crease in the cultivated varieties within the last 2,000 years. 


Lettuce was cultivated by the ancient Greeks and Romans 
for salad, and it may have been cultivated in the East at an 
earlier time, but, compared with some other vegetables, it is 
not so very ancient. It went eastward into China ata not 
very ancient time. 

Botanical indications are in favor of a Mexican or Texan 
origin for the pumpkin, but the historical data neither sup- 


| port nor gainsay this probability. 


Parsley is wild in the south of Europe, from Spain to Tur- 
key. It was known to Pliny asa wild medicinal plant, but noth- 
ing is known of its cultivation until the time of Charlemagne. 
English gardners had the plant in 1548. Cultivation has de- 
veloped two varieties distinct enough to be called species. 

The garden pea is not found wild and is supposed to have 
come from western Asia. It was cultivated by the Greeks in 
the time of Theophrastus, by the Latins and even by the lake- 
dwellers in Switzerland and Savoy, when it was smaller than 
it now is. There is some ground for believing that its culti- 
vation goes back to the stone age in Europe, or before the 
Aryan invasion. It was introduced into China from western 
Asia, where it existed in a wild state. The Aryans brought 
it with them into Europe. 

The fondness of people of the negro race in America for the 
watermelon would seem to be inherited, for their ancestors 
found this melon growing wild in tropical Africa. Livingstone 
saw districts literally covered with it and savages and several 
kinds of wild animals eagerly devoured the vegetable, or, more 
correctly speaking, the fruit. It may be well to say here that 
the classification of vegetables in this article is according to 
the popular understanding and is not strictly botanical. 

The watermelon had great antiquity in the north of Africa, 
including Egypt, and in Spain. Its cultivation early spread 
into Asia among the Hindus, but the Chinese did not receive 
the plant until the tenth century of this era. This melon was 
not indigenous to America. 

As is already pretty generally known, the potato is a native 
of America, but not, as is commonly supposed of Virginia. 
The only place where the potato grows wild or was ever 
known to grow wild, is in Chili, from which country its culti- 
vation spread into Peru and New Granada, where it was 
found at the Spanish conquest, 1535 to 1585, and they and the 
English introduced it into Europe before the latter date. In 
some way, through the Spaniards and the English, the tuber 
was brought to Virginia and the Carolinas, where it was at 
once cultivated, in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 

The fifteen known species of the sweet potato are all found 
in America and only four of the same in the old world. ‘The 
cultivation of this potato (though it is not truly a potato) has 
been carried on from the earliest times in America and there 
are strong arguments in favor of its American origin; but 
others argue that it originated in Asia, De Condolle, the best 
authority, not being among the number; however, there is a 
good deal of uncertainty about the matter, he himself admits. 
It is either necessary to assume a prehistoric communication 
of inhabitants between America and Asia, or that the sweet 
potato is one of those plants indigenous to a wide extent of 
territory on both continents. 

The radish is a native of Europe, but has been cultivated 
from the earliest historic times from China and Japan to 
Europe. The builders of the pyramid of Cheops ate this root. 
Its original home is thought to be in western Asia, from 
whence it spread both east and west. 

The turnip, cabbage and cauliflower were all developed 
from a common parent stock. They were natives of temperate 
Europe and their cultivation was diffused in Europe before, 
and in Asia after, the Aryan invasion. The ancient Hebrews 
knew nothing of them. 

Spinach, it is thought, is traceable to the empire of the an- 
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cient Swedes and Persians. Its cultivation began in Persia 
about the time of the Graeco-Roman civilization, but it did 
not spread very rapidly. ‘The ancient Hebrews never saw 
the plant and it had no ancient cultivation in India. 

The original home of the common cultivated red pepper 
was probably Brazil, and from America it was early intro- 
duced to various parts of the world. 

The tomato, or love apple, is of American origin. It was 
not known in Europe before the discovery of America and it 
was not cultivated in Japan too years ago. It is probable 
that the cultivation of the tomato first took place in Peru. 
One variety of this plant, and only one, has been found grow- 
ing wild on the seashore of Peru, and on the frontiers of 
Mexico and of the United States towards California. 

Of all the common garden vegetables, only two of them, 
the potato and two kinds of beans, are certainly known to 
have originated in America. All the others, unless the sweet 
potato be also excepted, were introduced from Europe, and 
Europe got much of them from the East. The antiquity of 
cultivation of most of these vegetables is prehistoric and it is 
only by resort to philology that the probable truth of their 
origin can be ascertained. 
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HALF A DOZEN HELPS. 

If the soft water that flows in your pipes is yellow put blu- 
ing into the boiler, before boiling the clothes. It will give 
them a better color. 

Fruit stains are removed by bleaching on the grass, when 
apple trees are in blossom. 

To keep silver pieces looking new do not rub them but pat 
them dry—this is on the authority of a manufacturer. 

Buckets and all wooden pails not in use, as well as wash 
tubs should be turned bottom side up, to prevent leaking. 

Hold raisins under water while stoning, this prevents sticki- 
ness to the hands, and cleanses the raisins. Put the quantity 
of raisins needed, in a dish with water to cover, stone them 
before removing from water. 

N. B.--If housekeepers would watch for the first appear- 
ance of the Buffalo beetle in the spring, and kill it, as Saul 
slew his enemies by the “tens of thousands,” they would 
have less trouble with the Buffalo bug, in the summer. 

The beetle is ambitious. It soars high, it also crawls and 
it flies. Too find it “at home” go to the attic, or the highest 
window in your house, when the sun shines warm. It looks 
like a lady bug, but don’t be deceived, it doesn’t smell like 
one. Kill all you can find, there will be as many more await- 
ing for tomorrow. Follow this up every day for weeks, or 
until not one beetle can be found. Don’t forget to look well 
in cracks of the floor and window casings, and don’t be sur. 
prised if the second story, and even the front parlor show 
signs of the intruder. It works its way down, head it off and 


exterminate it if you can. 
—Mrs. Sarah De W. Gamwell. 
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FEBRUARY. 


One step the new year takes, and—lo ! 
Caught in a labyrinth he stands ; 
The second month since long ago 
Has helped to fasten Cupid’s bands. 


The God of Love has much to do; 
The birds must mate, true hearts must bind, 
And late at work, and early, too, 
The silken meshes he must wind. 
The month, as centuries, is old, 
Yet spoke no word of warning true! 
The year, like youth, would not be told— 
Must live the story old, yet new. 


—Sarah E. Howard. 
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OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


ARE PARENTS RESPONSIBLE ? 


The responsibility of parents in training children to 
make successful men and women is not realized by many 
parents as it should be; but not upon them alone does 
this accountability devolve, it is shared by all who are brought 
in contact with these little gatherers of knowledge. 
There are circumstances sometimes beyond the control 
of parents that modify and counteract the teaching of 
their children and make or mar their successful manhood 
or womanhood. 

A child’s brain may be aptly compared to the sensitive plate 
of the photographer. It need’s but a moment’s exposure to 
good or bad influences, either of deportment or speech, to 
imprint upon its surface the lines that make a good or bad 
impression. We are not as parents sufficiently alive to the 
fact, that this highly sensitive organ is being continually ex- 
posed and is continually recording both the good and bad 
alike, as it is subjected to these influences; and too, like the 
sensitive plate, it gives the clearest impression of those things 
to which it is exposed the longest, and parents are being daily 
shamed or edified, often the former, by the impressions im- 
printed on these little brains coming to light. 

Among the circumstances spoken of is an atmosphere laden 
with the sayings, doings and wearings of others; need I say, 
matter not calculated either to enrich or ennoble speaker or 
hearer; the more frequently dealing with the faults and follies 
of others, not to be mentioned outside the circle in which 
they are committed and then with bated breath. Of the au- 
thors of such Addison says: “A third kind of female orator 
may be comprehended under the word gossip. Mrs. Fiddle 
Faddle is perfectly accomplished in this sort of eloquence ; 
she launches out into dissertations upon the edging of a pet- 
ticoat; runs divisions upon a head dress; knows every dish of 
meat that is served in her neighborhood; and entertains her 
company a whole afternoon with the wit of her little boy be- 
fore he is able to speak.” 

It is very hard in a mixed household to keep the watchful 
eye and ear from seeing and hearing much that is harmful 
and especially where there is a Mrs. Fiddle Faddle. 

That the continuous hearing of this sort of “eloquence ” is 
pernicious to the young is to put it mildly. It soon bears 
fruit, the little one, if she be a girl—and girls are more im- 
pressed by this kind of talk—begins to say of a visitor “ Mrs. 
M. had on a blue overskirt;” “ Mrs. T. had her hair banged ;” 
“Florence has the measles;” and telling, as they are remem- 
bered, conversations ad nauseam, fit only to be heard by grown 
people, and they the Fiddle Faddles. The little mind thus 
continually exposed, the faculty grows, these things become 
second nature, and if radical measures are not taken to 
counteract these tendencies, in coming years another is added 
to the Fiddle Faddle family. 

Another error made by parents, and leading to the same 
result, is laughing and tacitly encouraging the children when 
such smart (?) observations —in the very nature of the above 
—are made, instead of admonishing or passing them over in 
silence. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon, that as the twig is 
bent so will the tree be inclined, and if a child breathes an 
atmosphere laden with dissertations on the edging of petti- 
coats, what Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Jones said, what they had for 
dinner, and perhaps tinctured with malice—or at least un- 
charitableness—in coming years it will develop a fondness for 
this sort of edification and these sort of people, to the exclu- 
sion of those nobler thoughts and feelings that go to make 
the perfect man or woman. 


—Oliver B. Harden. 
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SHORT-HAND HOUSEKEEPING, 

In Bacs, BASKETS, BOXES, AND BUNDLES. 

NCE upon a time” four young ladies hired 
a little “cottage by the sea” in which to 
spend the summer. Two of them were 
artists, one was a writer, and the fourth 
was devoting herself to the study of sten- 
ography. ‘The house had a large front 
room opening upon a broad piazza. It 
contained a table of ordinary size, a 
lounge, and a generous supply of rocking- 
chairs. In the rear was a dining-room of 
the same shape and size as the parlor with 
a tiny kitchen attached. Overhead were 
two sleeping rooms, each furnished with 
bed, chair, and washstand. But with 

the unpacking of four large trunks, trouble began. All 

the materials for literary and artistic work were placed 
upon the sitting-room table, but they occupied the whole of 
it. Books, fancy work, hats, gloves, veils, aprons, slippers, 
bathing-suits, caps, towels, rubbers, waterproofs, shawls and 
wraps innumerable,—these things were also to be kept on the 
ground floor where was one tiny dark closet containing six 
hooks. Upstairs, all other clothing and toilette articles were to 
be provided for, and there were six more hooks in each room! 

“Of course some things must be kept in the trunks,” one of 
the artists remarked, “but the idea of ploughing through a 
big Saratoga every time I want a clean handkerchief !” 

“And I’m always getting caught in showers when I’m out 
sketching,” remarked the other dolefully. “Think of coming 
into the house drenched through to unpack dry clothes before 
getting out of wet ones!” 

“And my tidy!” groaned the literary lady, holding up a 
piece of regulation embroidery in Kensington stitch. ‘ The 
idea of dragging a piece of ‘catch-up work’ from the depths 
of a cavern every time I want to work a leaf or two!” 

But the stenographer was studying the situation. 

“T believe I can devise a system of short-hand living to 
correspond with short-hand writing,” she said slowly. “With 
a few yards of calico, a few yards of tape, a few nails, and—”’ 

“Calico!” 

“Tape !” 

“Nails!” 

*“T’ll guarantee comfort and convenience for each of us in- 
dividually, as well as the most perfect order and neatness for 
all of us collectively,” said the stenographer. 

“We'll spend one day getting ready to live, and have all 
the other days to live in,” she remarked, when, the calico, 
tape, and nails having been procured from the neighboring 
village, measuring, cutting, sewing, and tacking went on 
under her direction. At the close of the second day of their 
sojourn, the wooden walls of all the rooms displayed a new 
style of house decoration. 

In the front room four bags, each about two feet square, 
were nailed loosely to the wall. Into these were put various 
bundles of fancy work, veils, and gloves. In the back room 
nails were driven in convenient places for each hat, shawl, 
umbrella, and apron which was in use. Above these, strips of 
tape were fastened in four loops, each big enough to admit a 
pair of boots or rubbers. In the kitchen were similarly lo- 
cated towels and bath suits which, when off the clothes-line 
at night, generally required a little extra drying by the kitchen 
fire. A few loops of tape placed behind the stove made ex- 
cellent provision for the drying of wet boots. 

In each sleeping room was put a bag three feet square. 


The lower part formed a pocket of that length and a foot in 
depth. 


Into this were put two suits of underclothing. One — 


large pocket, in the center, above this lower one, was made 
for extra supplies of pins and hairpins, pens, pencils and 
brushes, buttons, and all sorts of sewing materials. Around 
this were smaller pockets, arranged for hosiery, handkerchiefs, 
ribbons, ruffling, cuffs and collars. 

A small mirror hung over each wash-stand on which there 
was room only for a soap-dish and a mug. Below the mirror 
were placed loops of tape—replaced later by strips of leather 
—large enough for brush and comb, nail-brush and tooth- 
brush. The whisk broom and the hand-glass each had a nail, 
also the button-hook and scissors. The pin-cushion was sus- 
pended by loops on two corners, and the hair-pin cushion ar- 
ranged in the same way. A match-safe, improvised from a 
six-inch square of sand-paper, sewed into shape, was tacked 
against the wall. Waste baskets were manufactured from 
sheets of brown paper twisted into the shape of cornucopias 
and hung at the side of the wash-stand. Additional nails 
were added to the half dozen already on the wall and the do- 
mestic outfit was as convenient as it was complete. Trunks 
were stowed away in corners, the bed and table linen being 
placed in the top of the one most accessible. 

But in a few days, fresh complications arose. The mail 
brought many letters, papers, and magazines. Choice shells 
and stones were collected on the beach. Many little things 
needed to be within easy reach, yet were not always desirable 
in a dress pocket. Ribbons and pen-wipers, brushes and eye- 
glasses, spools and envelopes, came frequently into close and 
incongruous companionship upon the one table, while books 
seemed as much out of place as babies in a ball-room. Then 
more bags were made and more nails driven. Experience 
proved that calico was hardly substantial enough, so the stout, 
handsome German ticking, in cream and scarlet stripes, was se- 
lected. Out of this was made one capacious pocket for news- 
papers; another for pamphlets. Shells, stones, letters, and 
constantly accumulating strings each had suitable pockets, 
while little loops upon the outside caught scissors, button- 
hooks, and little articles often needed on the lower as well as 
the upper floor. Four work-baskets were made from the 
crowns of as many discarded hats left by former tenants. 
These crowns, thoroughly washed, dried in the sun, lined with 
paper or cambric, and bound around the edges with some of 
the “leftover” tape, were even more convenient for use on 
the piazza than in the sitting-room. 

A strip of board was discovered in the wood-shed, and was 
suspended against the wall by two pieces of clothes-line, form- 
ing a most satisfactory book-shelf. One of the artists fash- 
ioned what she called an “every-day portfolio” from the top 
and bottom of an old paper box, which, covered neatly with 
calico, and fastened by strings of tape sewed upon the edges, 
received all the wear and tear which would otherwise have 
fallen to the lot of her Russia leather one. 

The literary lady did not take readily to the plan of having 
“a place for everything and everything in its place.” Her 
intentions were beyond reproach, but her habits had not been 
well formed. The others, brought up in the narrow limits of 
a boarding-school, revelled in their consciousness of space. 
No “picking up” was necessary, for everything was chroni- 
cally picked up or else in active use. 

“Think of four women living three months without a trunk 


_ ora bureau drawer!” exclaimed the stenographer when the 


bags were finally and regretfully taken down. “Yet we've 
done it comfortably—three of us, at least, and the fourth witli 
occasional assistance,” and she smiled mischievously at the 
singer of songs and teller of stories. “ Bureaus are a poor 
substitute for bags. Think of the everlasting opening and 
shutting of drawers! I shall always look back to this season 
as our beautiful and baggy summer.” 

—Caroline B. LeBow. 
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THE COZY CORNER. 

[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 

correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 

made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 

pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.\—Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


PARKER HOUSE ROLLS. 

The call for a recipe for Parker House Rolls, of “ Mrs. E. C. C.” 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for January 7th, No. 70, is having a gen- 
erous response from our readers, and as it is somewhat interesting 
to know how different people do the same thing, we give the 
various “ prescriptions "—as Mrs. Partington would say—of our 
contributors : 

Editer of HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have received so much from Goop HOUSEKEEPING without 
giving anything in return that I'am glad to reply to “ Mrs. E. C. 
C.’s” request for a recipe for Parker House Rolls, and send this 
one that I have found very successful : 

Scald a little more than one pint of milk. Let it cool. Two 
quarts of flour, rubbing into it a tablespoonful of lard or butter. 
Add one-half cupful of yeast, a little sugar and salt and the milk. 
Then cover with flour and let stand until light. Then work it 
smooth. When light, roll out thin and cut with a biscuit cutter. 
Rub over with a little butter and fold in halves. Let rise until 
light, and bake twenty minutes. I usually knead mine twice be- 


' fore rolling out, and when degianing to brown rub over lightly with 
» the beaten white of an egg. 


E B. M. 
ROMNEY, IND. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Enclosed find a very reliable recipe for Parker House Rolls 
requested in last issue of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Boil a pint of milk; melt in it one tablespoonful of butter, two of 
white sugar. When the milk becomes only warm, stir in one-half 
cupful of yeast, a little salt, and flour enough to make a thick 
batter, but not stiff. Rise over night, and in the morning add flour 
enough to knead it. Do this till it is very smooth, and let it rise 
again slowly, then make into rolls, cutting with a tumbler, and 
turning over one half like a turnover, wetting the edges to make 
the upper part adhere to the lower. Let rise again and bake in a 
quick oven. =. 

CHESHIRE, MAss. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I am interested in Goop HOUSEKEEPING to such an extent that 
unless I bring it home every week on publication day I am com- 
pelled to undergo an examination such as would make most men 
quail. In the last number one of your subscribers asks the ques- 
tion—and very properly, too,—‘‘ How to make Parker House 
Rolls?” Let her take a pint of cold boiled milk, one-half cupful 
of yeast (or half cake of compressed yeast), one quart of flour, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of -butter. When 
mixed let it rise and when it is sufficiently light knead it. After a 
lapse of two or three hours knead again, and then cut round or 
Square ; put a lump of butter in the center and lap one side over 
the other. Have the fire as strong as you would for baking cake. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. O. W. 


Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING. 

In response to an appeal from Canada, in the “ Cozy Corner ” of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING of January 7, I inclose a recipe for Parker 
House Rolls, that I have used for many years with very satis- 
factory results. 

Two quarts of flour, one pint of milk that has been boiled and 
Cooled, one teacupful of home-made yeast, one tablespoonful of 
Sugar, butter the size of an egg, a pinch of salt. Sift the flour into 
adeep pan, Make a hole in the center of the flour, into which put 


the butter, sugar, milk, salt and /ast/y the yeast. Set this away 
without mixing the ingredients, for several hours. Then mix 
thoroughly and knead for fifteen minutes, when return the dough 
to the pan and let it rise till two hours before baking; knead again 
a few minutes; roll out about a quarter of an inch thick; cut out 
with a biscuit cutter and, if preferred, fold over each roll, and put 
in the baking-pan a little distance apart and set them to rise once 
more. If the rolls are wanted for breakfast, put the ingredients in 
the pan about five o’clock in the afternoon of the preceding day, 
and mould for the first rising at bed time, and let them rise all 
night. Potato yeast is by far preferable to any other, and the 
fifteen minutes kneading on mixing is zmerative. K. 
St. Louts, Mo. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“Mrs. E. C. C.” will find the following rule simple and reliable: 

Take two quarts of flour, rub into it a tablespoonful of butter, 
put it into a deep dish, make a hole in the flour, into which pour a 
pint of cold boiled milk. Dissolve one-third of a cake of com- 
pressed yeast in a little milk and add to it; cover tightly and let it 
stand all night. In the morning, add a tablespoonful of pulverized 
sugar, stir up and knead well; let it rise again, stir it again; roll it 
out half an inch thick (on a board), cut with an oval cutter, spread 
with butter, and fold like a turnover ; put them in the pan, let them 
rise one hour. Bake in a quick oven fifteen or twenty minutes. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Mrs. C. D. H. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 5, January 7, 1888, I noticed the 
request for a recipe for making Parker House Rolls. I have one 
that I take pleasure in sending, hoping it will prove satisfactory. 

Two quarts of flour, rub into it one tablespoonful of lard; add 
one tablespoonful of sugar, and salt to taste. Make a hole in the 
flour and pour in one-half cupful of yeast, and one pint of milk 
that has been scalded and cooled. Let this stand without stirring 
until noon, then mix and knead well. Let it stand a while again, 
then roll out about one-half inch thick, cut with a biscuit cutter, 
butter, and fold like a turnover. Let rise again, and bake in a 
quick oven. Mrs. S. E. B. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In response to the request for a recipe for Parker House Rolls 
from “ Mrs. E. C. C.,” Dundas, Canada, I send my recipe, which 
has always been very satisfactory. 

Rub into two quarts of flour a piece of butter the size of a small 
egg; one pint of scalded milk, cooled; one-half cupful of good 
yeast, two tablespoonfuls of white sugar. Sponge over night, and 
in the morning knead down and let rise again, as for bread. When 
light the third time, cut out with biscuit cutter, spread the edges 
with cold butter and fold together. Put about six in an ordinary 
bread tin and spread the cold butter between each roll. When 
very light, bake one-half hour in a good oven. E. B. H. 

CANTON, N. Y. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

One of your readers, “ Mrs. E. C. C.,” of Dundas, Canada, asks 
for a recipe for Parker House Rolls. I send you one which I 
consider unexcelled. It was obtained from the late well known 
caterer, J. B. C. Smith, and by him from a famous Frénch “ chef.” 

Two quarts of flour; make a hole in the center and pour in a 
half cupful of yeast. Boil one pint of milk, add half a cupful of 
sugar and half a cupful of butter. Let it stand until tepid, and 
then stir into the yeast and flour. Let this stand over night; in 
the morning stir it together and let rise again ; then roll out, cut in 
rounds and double over, just touching the folded parts with milk 
as you place in the pan. Rise again, and bake in a quick oven. 

MALDEN, MAss. Miss F. B. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“ Mrs. E. C. C.” will find the following recipe for Parker House 
Rolls excellent : 

Scald one pint of milk, add a piece of butter size of an egg; 
when lukewarm add one-half cake of compressed yeast dissolved 
in one-half cupful of water, or one-half cupful of baker’s yeast ; one 
tablespoonful of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of salt. Sift two quarts 
of flour into the pan, make a hole in middle of flour and pour the 
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above mixture in, dust the flour over it; when light knead up well, 
return to pan, rub surface with a little lard to prevent a crust form- 
ing, let rise again, then flour bread board lightly and turn the dough 
on to it. Roll an inch thick, cut with biscuit cutter. Flatten the 
center of each piece with the rolling-pin till quite thin, butter one 
half lightly, fold the other portion over it (not quite even), make a 
deep indentation about the center of the half moon, place the rolls 
in a pan aninch apart. When very light bake in brisk oven. Just 
before putting in brush the surface with part of an egg beaten with 
a little milk. 

For Rusk use same recipe ; add one egg to rising, and put sugar 
with milk and egg when brushing the rusk. Sift powdered sugar 
lightly over the top before they dry. Mrs. J. K. W. 

GERMANTOWN, Pa. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I find in “ Cozy Corner” No. 70 a request for a recipe for Parker 
House Rolls. I send mine, knowing it to be a good one, hoping, if 
you do not have foo many good ones, you will publish it. I have 
taken your very good “ Fortnightly ” for nearly three years, and 
think I could scarcely do without it now. 

Two quarts of flour, one tablespoonful of lard, a little salt; mix 
well together. Scald one pint of milk and let cool; mix with milk 
when cool one-half cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of yeast (one- 
half cake of compressed yeast will answer), use the same as mak- 
ing bread. Next morning, knead well and let stand until noon. 
Roll thin, cut in squares about four inches, spread with a little 
butter, fold twice and place in buttered tins an inch apart. Let 
rise until “tea time.” Bake twenty minutes. nas. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

If “Mrs. E. C. C.” of Dundas, Canada, will try my recipe for 
Parker House Rolls, I think she need never have a failure. 

Two quarts of flour; lard and butter the size of an egg, each; one 
pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and a compressed yeast cake; one-half teaspoonful of soda in a 
little boiling water. Rub butter and lard in the flour; add salt. 
Make a well for the milk, which must be lukewarm; add a little at 
a time until there is a very soft dough, into which beat the yeast 
cake dissolved in a little water. Stand aside torise. If begun at 
nine o’clock, it will be ready by about half past twelve to add the 
soda, stir in the dry flour and knead. Do not let the dough be 
very stiff. Mould out into biscuit, set to rise again, and bake in a 
rather quick oven. INQUIRER. 

AUBURN, N. Y. — 

Editor of GoOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Two quarts of flour, two ounces of lard, one pint of milk, one 
gill of yeast, one tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt. 
Milk, salt and sugar warm together. Melt the lard and pour in 
the milk; mould, and when light roll about two-thirds of an inch 
thick, and cut as for biscuit. Grease a little the top of each, and 
lap nearly over, making them roll shape. Lay apart in buttered 
pans; when light, bake. Mrs. G. W.R. 

New YorK CITY. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

With two quarts of sifted flour, two tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
of sugar arf@l a little salt, well worked together, make a sponge with 
warm milk or water; add one dissolved yeast gem. When it is 
light add flour and mould for twenty minutes; let it rise again. 
Roll it out, cut into thin cakes, butter the tops, fold them half over, 
set to rise again and bake in hot oven. Can be set to rise over 
night when wanted for breakfast. Mrs. F. M. 

BRAINARD, MINN. 


THE OLD RECIPE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Two full quarts of flour, one cupful of yeast, one tablespoonful 
of sugar (white), two tablespoonfuls of lard, one pint of mew milk, 
one teaspoonful of salt. Have the milk warm, put into it the salt, 
sugar and yeast; rub the lard into the flour and then pour the 
mixture of milk, salt, sugar and yeast in the center and mix lightly. 
If mixed at eight in the evening, let it stand in a moderately warm 
place until ten the next day, then knead it well, adding as little flour 
as possible in doing so. Let it rise again until gv7¢e light, then, 
with as little handling as possible, roll and cut into round biscuits ; 


butter them slightly with soft butter, and fold into half rounds, 
After placing them to rise in the baking tin, they must not be 
stirred in the least until very light, say double their first thickness, 
Put them carefully into the oven and bake a light brown. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD, MAss. Mrs. J. N. B. 


If there is a housekeeper in a single one of the Homes of the 
World who cannot make Parker House Rolls, and good ones, too, 
after the printing of above recipes, then GooD HOUSEKEEPING’s 
labor is but in vain in its manner of conduct in the interest of the 
Higher Life of the Household. At all events, let us have no 
excuses, now, hereafter and forever, for serving poor, or even 
indifferent Parker House Rolls.—Zditor of Good HOUSEKEEPING, 


BREAKFAST CAKES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I should like to give your readers in your Cozy Corner a simple 
recipe for quick breakfast cakes. If the directions for hot pans 
and oven are followed they never fail, and are very light, and 
delicious with good coffee: One pint of flour, one pint of water, 
and two eggs. Take half the water and stirin part of the flour to 
prevent lumping, then as it thickens add the rest of the water and 
flour. Beat the eggs thoroughly and add last with a small pinch 
of salt. The pans must be very hot and the oven quick. F. 8. 

MALDEN, Mass. 


ENLIGHTENMENT WANTED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one kindly come to the rescue through the columns 
of your excellent paper? We are tired of beefsteak, mutton 
chops, roast beef, mutton, and want something to vary the bill of 
fare. What about stews? Are they as nutritious? Is it wise to 
buy cheap and tough cuts of meat and stew them tender and serve 
with gravy made of the water? I want to be able to provide a 
variety for as little outlay as need be, with the dest resu/ts to 
health. Any enlightenment will be gratefully appreciated by 

AUBURN, N. Y. INQUIRER. 

P. S.—Are suet puddings as injurious as pastry ? 3 


MISS PARLOA MAKES ANSWER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“ Learner ” wants to know why I prefer to have the liquid added 
to sauces cold instead of hot, and asks if they are any better in the 
end, provided both are equally smooth. The only reason for add- 
ing the liquid cold is that it zzswrves a smooth sauce. In using the 
hot liquid greater care is required. If the sauce is smooth it is 
equally good in either case. 

In making angel cake the whites of the eggs should be beaten to 
a stiff, white froth, then the sugar beaten gradually into them, and 
finally the flour and cream of tartar should be added and the 
mixture beaten thoroughly. Now place in a very moderate oven 
and bake slowly. Thorough beating and slow baking are what 
give a fine, moist texture. The cream of tartar gives the cake that 
pearly whiteness and nutralizes the peculiar flavor of the whites of 
the eggs. MARIA PARLOA. 


WHIPPED CREAM. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I wish you would give in the “Cozy Corner,” the recipe for 
Whipped Cream, as it appeared in Chapter X XVII of “ Ten Dollars 
Enough.” ‘Ss. 

PERU, ILLINOIS. 


MRS. OWEN’S FORMULA FOR WHIPPED CREAM. 


Molly had ordered half a pint of cream to be kept for her the day be: 
fore, so that she would be sure of having it from twenty-four to thirty: 
six hours old, and the other gill was left in the ice till it was thoroughly 
chilled. Buying cream in such small quantity she could not afford to have 
the usual milky residuum, and knew the only way to whip it so/id without 
one teaspoonful of waste, was to have it at least twenty-four hours old, 
and thoroughly chilled, then to beat it steadily, without taking the beater 
out till it was as solid as the white of egg. This usually happens in ten 
minutes with a pint of cream, but if the kitchen is warm and it does not 
“come ”’ in that time, it is often an economy of time to set it in the ice, 
just as itis, to get chilled again. There is no occasion to remove the 
froth as it rises, the whip will be finer and firmer without. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 


CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 


AS WELL. 


|Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 
beng that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.] 


ANSWER TO ANAGRAM, 
(Printed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, No. 70.) 


78.—AN ANAGRAMMATICAL DICKENS PARTY. 


The guests of the occasion are fifty prominent characters having 
place in some one or more of Dickens’s writings : 


1. Very old land. 1. Dolly Varden. 

2. Bug ran by, dear. 2. Barnaby Rudge. 

3. He made ma lear. 3. Emma Haredale. 

4. Has Sam his vim? 4. Miss Havisham. 

5. A cleanly hoop. 5. Noah Claypole. 

6. Slur other men. 6. Mrs. Leo Hunter. 
7. A timid placer. 7. Matilda Price. 

8. His month joker. 8. John Rokesmith. 

g. Blame Crumple. g. Caleb Plummer. 

10. We debtor to toys. 10. Betsey Trotwood. 
u. Clever fop I did pad. 11. David Copperfield. 
12. Pair my ages. 12. Sairey Gamp. 

13. His by a linen clock. 13. Nicholas Nickleby. 
14. I care a lad. 14. Ada Claire. 

15. Toy lily blows. 15. Tilly Slowboy. 

16. Canny Skyes. 16. Nancy Sykes. 

17. Mere Walls. 17. Sam Weller. 

18. O, feel my corn bed. 18. Florence Dombey. 
ig. And lay her cars. 19. Charles Darnay. 
20. We kill red vics. 20. Dick Swiveller. 

21. Toy cart mat. 21. Tattycoram. 

22. Clio, don’t sham. 22. Thomas Codlin. 

23. On talk, etc. 23. Tackleton. 

24. Tim’s Flies. 24. Miss Flite. 

25. Bless Iky L. 25. Bill Sykes. 

26. Slip, tiny pad. 26. Lady Tippins. 

27. Did my Bet hoe? 27. Edith Dombey. 

28. Mrs. Thomas Fitslen. 28. Miss Montflathers. 
29. I’d a quill pen. 29. Daniel Quilp. 

30. Pebbles or chins hurt. 30. Christopher Nubbles. 
31. This cream shone. 31. The Marchioness. 
x. Will a fair vine? 32. Lavinia Wilfer. 

33. Forts there. 33. Steerforth. 

34. Nay, let me cut. 34. Lucy Manette. 

35. Over it wilts. 35. Oliver Twist. 

36. Madam, I meant nail. 36. Madame Mantalini. 
37- Removes jags. 37. James Groves. 

38. Why pack soles? 38. Sophy Wackles. 
39. Let Pat cut Cain. 39. Captain Cuttle. 

40. Cats in yonder. 40. Sidney Carton. 

41. Ten Heros. 41. Hortense. 

42. My liver cases. 42. Miss La Creevy. 
43. Snow men gang. 43. Newman Noggs. 
44. Deaf dame Magre. 44. Madame De Farge. 
45. M. works nets. 45. Mrs. Skewton. 

46. Mick Breslyn. 46. Mrs. Nickleby. 

47. Fred ate greens. 47. Ernest Defarge. 
48. Then fire a tin fob. 48. Henrietta Boffin. 
49. Main and tall fire. 49. Alfred Mantalini. 
50. Ask for screwd que. 50. Wackford Squeers. 


The fashionable folly of not wishing to appear at a party or re- 
ception until everybody else is on hand, does not seem to attain at 
the Goop HOUSEKEEPING Anagram parties, as there is always an 
honorable strife to see who shall be first. 
At the Dickens Anagram party the first to arrive, with a correct 


solution, was Mrs. E. F. Sears of Jamaica Plains, Mass., who left 
home January 2, with an indistinct hour postmark. She was soon 
followed by Mrs. P. R. Ammidon of the Chronicle office, Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., with a Boston postmark credential of January 


Boston postmark of 1.45 p.m. Then came Miss Frances Fowler 
of Westfield, Mass., with January 3, 2.30 p. m. postmark, accom- 
panied by Miss M. L. Loomis of the same town, Miss Fowler enter- 
ing the reception room first. 

This completed the list for which prizes were offered. As the 
day wore on, the GooD HOUSEKEEPING post-office messenger, with 
every incoming trip, brought additional friends until the reception 
rooms were crowded as never before. 

Of those with postmarks of January 3, were Mrs. C. S. Curtis, 
Great Barrington, Mass., and Mrs. Frederick Harris of Spring- 
field, Mass.,—9.30 p. m. 

January 4,— 

Mrs. Charles H. Baldwin, Boston, with an indistinct a. m. post- 
mark. 

Amelia W. Hunter, Chicopee, Mass. 

M. J. Moore, Chicopee, Mass. 

Helen E. Lacey, Albany, N. Y. 

William Brewster, Plymouth, Mass. 


Later arrivals, up to the present writing, have brought correct 
solutions from 


S. M. Houghton, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Frances L. Walker, Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. F. Wolfe, Troy, N. Y. 

Miss Mary L. Adam, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Mrs. J. M. W. Kitchen, New York. 

Mrs. George Welch, Hartford, Ct. 

Mrs. Edward Havens, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. L. O. Pettingill, East Orange, N. J. 

Edith G. Thompson, Winchester, Mass. 

Mrs. J.A. Bailey, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Julia E. Verner, Philadelphia. 

Helen C. Sargent, Northampton, Mass. 

Mrs. E. A. Ellis, Newton Center, Mass. 

Miss Lizzie T. Howe, New York. 

Mrs. Harriet M. Smith, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. W. E. Kisselburgh, Troy, N. Y. 

Mrs. James Wallis, Beverly, Mass. 

Mrs. Robert McGregor, Jr., Fall River, Mass. 

Mrs. A. M. Elwell, Amherst, Mass. 

Julia M. Dowd, Norwich, Ct. 

Mrs. William McK. Morris, Yardville, N. J. 

Mrs. C. B. R. Hazeltine, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

Gertrude J. Nelson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. A. H. Bowen, Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Miss Katharine Walden, Ipswich, Mass. 

Mrs. George W. Plantz, Pomeroy, O. 

Mrs. R. S. Pierce, Cleveland, O. 

Mrs. J. M. K. Southwick, Newport, R. I. 

Mrs. George D. Putnam, Salem, Mass. 

Mrs. W. H. Conrad, Crosswicks, N. J. 

Mrs. E. A. DeWolf, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. J. C. Allen, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. J. I. Marclay, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. B. Anthony, Troy, N. Y. 

Mrs. Theodore C. Wallace, Montclair, N. J. 

Mrs. C. C. Talbot, Malden, Mass. » 

Marion Colgate, East Orange, N. J. 

Mrs. Ellen A. Roberts, Erié, Pa. 

Mrs. John Hamberge, Erie, Pa. 

Mrs. Thomas H.Craig, East Orange, N. J. 

Minnie V. Clark, Asbury Park, N. J. 

E. M. Simpson, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mrs. C. A. Ward, Lockport, N. Y. 

Mrs. Georgie H. Guild, Portland, Me. 

Mrs. H. K. Searle, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. John H. Watson, Beverly Farms, Mass. 

Mrs. E. T. Reynolds, Passaic, N. J. 

B. Schnarr, West New Brighton, Staten Island,—giving the 
name of the book in which each of the characters appear. 

Mrs. W. H. Brownson, Portland, Me. 

Mrs. A. K. Stauffer, Reading, Pa. 

Mrs. B. Dearing, Wyoming, N. J. 


3.1 p.m. Next came G. A. Fletcher of Milton, Mass. with a 
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Mrs. F. C. Palmer, Montville, Ct. 

Miss Edith Littlefield, Middle Haddam, Ct. 

Mrs. E. S. Miller, Baltimore, Md. 

Grace Q. Bird, Newtonville, Mass. 

Mrs. Evelyn Ellsworth Jones, Hayes City, Kansas. 

Louisa M. Phillips, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. Britton, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. H. L. Beach, Bristol, Ct. 

Mrs. M. C. Marsh, Plainfield, N. J. 

Adele E. Holcombe, St. Paul, Minn. 

Ruth Hall, Catskill, N. Y.,—giving the name of the book in 
which each of the characters appears. 

Mary E. Daniels, Rutland, Vt.,—with the name of the book 
where each of the characters has place. 

Mrs. J. B. Learned, Florence, Mass. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Shannon, West Medford, Mass. 

Mrs. E. B. Strong, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Laura L. Plumb, New York. 

Mrs. T. R. Paine, Marblehead, Mass. 

Mrs. C. W. Harwood, Saco, Me. 

Mrs. J. S. Thayer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

R. P. Eaton, Boston, Mass. 

Frank R. Miller, Malden, Mass. 

Mrs. C. E. Hawkins, Albany, N. Y. 

George F. Robinson, Kennebunk, Me. 

Miss Wild, Valatie, N. Y. 

Mrs. John M. Richardson, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. W. L. Tucker, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

Mrs. Stephen D. Salmon, Somerville, Mass. 

Mrs. E. A. Bridges, Westfield, N. J. 

Miss Anna C, Whitney, Lancaster, Mass. 

Miss Lena Straub, New York. 

Isabel A. Jacobs, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Mrs. W. A. Harris, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. John V. D. S. Merrill, Bennington Center, Vt. 

Mrs. F. A. Millard, Burlington, Iowa. 

C. S. Harmon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

C. Bishop, New Haven, Ct. 

E. S. Fox, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. B. Haskens, Chatham, N. Y. 

Mary C. Allen, Brockport, N. Y. 

Mrs. H. C. Rush, Tom’s River, N. J. 

Mrs. Annie C. Stearns, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mrs. G. S. Fernald, Brainard, Minn. 

Mrs. F. M. Cable, Brainard, Minn. 

Mrs. Fannie Mulrine, Brainard, Minn. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. A. Brown, Mazo Manie, Wis. 

Mrs. J. C. Brand, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. J. C. Worcester, West Boylston, Mass. 

Mrs. William A. Wheeler, Roxbury, Mass. 

Lillian M. Tarbox, Saco, Me. 

E. S. Coffin, Warwick, N. Y. 

W. H. Moulton, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. James Stoll, Carbondale, Pa. 

Mrs. Abbie Read, Grafton, Mass. 

Mrs. W. H. Brown, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. Edmondg, New York. 

Mary E. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

A. Callender, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A. M. L. Buckingham, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. H. Buggie, Coldwater, Mich. 

Mrs. C. B. Achilles, Rochester, N. Y. 

Lucy Crosby Bedlow, Portland, Me. 

Mary J. Harding, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Mrs. H. H. Huntting, Southold, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. S. Carter, Lowell, Mass. 

Miss C. E. Thomas, Thomaston, Ct. 

Mary S. Spurr, Winchester, Mass. 

A. M. Todd, Washington, Pa. 

Nellie M. Rolfe, Atchison, Kansas. 

Mrs. Thomas W. Durston, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mrs. V. Dewey Meek, Chariton, Iowa. 

Marion Colman Barrett, Fredonia, N. Y. 

H. Scherer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Edith L. Batchelder, Dorchester, Mass. 
Posie Bicknell, age 11 years, Melrose Highlands, Mass, 
Mrs. C. A. Brazee, Roxbury, Mass. 

Mrs. J. S. Thayer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss L. H. Styer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alice Mackey, Brookiyn, N. Y. 

Ethel Crowell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. C. Jacobs, Akron, O. 

L. B. Whipple, Palmer, Mass. 

Mrs. C. B. Wood, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Alice W. W. Davenport, Boston, Mass. 
Estelle Crocker, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. E. H. Sawyer, Easthampton, Mass. 
Lena B. Miller, Washington Heights, N. Y. 
A. C. Peck, New York. . 
Mrs. W. H. Trippett, Deer Lodge, Montana. 
Mrs. R. L. Macdonald, Montreal, Canada. 
Mrs. A. B. Disosway, New Springfield, N. Y. 
Mrs. William B. Ullman, Moline, Ill. 


A larger number than ever before, at any of the preceding Ana- 
gram parties had correct solutions. The greatest number of errors 
in any one solution was four. One visitor had some new charac- 
ters, of whom Dickens himself might well be proud. For instance, 
in No.6 Mrs. Leo Hunter appeared as “ Mr. Hurlestone;” in 31 
The Marchioness as “ Horace Smithers,” and in 37 James Groves 
as “Joe Garvess.” In another return “Sir John Chester” ap- 
peared for The Marchioness. 

Miss Amelia A. Bidwell of Monterey, Mass., located all the 
characters in their respective works, save No. 22, failing to recog- 
nize Thomas Codlin. 

Nos. 16, 22, 28, 31, 34, 42, 46 and 47 were among the omissions, tlie 
greatest number of omissions in any one return being 19, the num 
bers omitted being 6, 7, 14, 21, 26, 27, 28, 31, 34, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 44, 
45, 46, 48 and 49. 

Different spelling of some of the characters in respective editions 
of Dickens, made some little confusion with a few of the callers, 
but without serious results, as the discrepancies were easily de- 
tected, from the nature of the case. 


PRIZES. 


To the First correct solution of the above anagram, a copy of 
“Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia,” the most valuable book 
published of reliable household information. 

To the Second, a Year’s Subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

To the Third, a copy of Catherine Owen’s “ Ten Dollars Enough.” 

To the Fourth, a bound copy of a Single Volume of Goov 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

To the Fifth, a copy each of “ Perfect Bread,” “ A Key to Cook- 
ing,” “Catherine Owen’s Lessons in Candy Making,” and “ Six 
Cups of Coffee.” , 

The prizes will be awarded by date of postmark of letter con- 
taining the solution of the “Anagrammatical Dickens Party.” 


89.—SYNCOPATIONS. 

Syncopate a part of new milk and leave to fill tightly. 2. Syn- 
copate a sea stone and leave a mineral. 3. Syncopate a murmur 
and leave a kind of dance. 4. Syncopate sordid and leave a kind 
of meat. 5. Syncopate angered and leave 1500. 


90.—ENIGMA. 
My first is the Bostonese popular dish; 
My second is eaten in Lent, ’tis not fish ; 
My third ever follows the toil of the day ; 
My fourth is a word oftentimes hard to say; 
My fifth is a metal dug out of the ground, 
And everywhere over the universe found. 


The initials and finals name a place where the corner stone of a 
monument was recently laid. 


91.—WORD SQUARE. 
1, A quadruped; 2, Moldings; 3, Gathers; 4, A pigment; 5. A 
composition. 


HACKENSACK, N. J. BROTHER JOHN. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


. FEBRUARY 4, 1888 New York City. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HouSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul! 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 


Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 


Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE NOW AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor's earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have theif copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 


Good HousSEKEEPING. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S GOOD THINGS 

For its present issue are fully up to the standard of excellence 
which the very valuable and practical papers, that appear in each 
number, kave long since secured for it. 

Mrs. Poole’s “ Philosophy of Living” deals ably and interestingly 
with “ Home Morals and Manners,” and tells vigorously what may 
be done in the way of advancing the Morals and Manners of the 
Home, by well conducted effort in the right direction. 

Miss Parloa continues her “Gastronomic Thoughts and Sug- 
gestions ” in her usual felicitous manner of telling and instructing 
housekeepers how to solve some of the difficult seasonable house- 
hold problems that confront them almost daily. 

Mrs. Ellen Bliss Hooker has “A few Homely Words on the 
Matter of Conversation.” Though the words may be homely, a 
reading of them will result in something handsome, in the too 
often neglected field of conversation in the home, and—elsewhere, 
as well. 


Dr. Francis P. Whittlesey gives a valuable paper on “ The Germ 
Theory,” and makes some important points for Domestic Applica- 
tion. He has evidently devoted much time and attention to the 
subject of which he treats and writes authoritatively. 

Anna Barrows writes experimentally of “ Apple Dumplings,” 
and so interestingly as to “make one’s mouth water” for a dump- 
ling, while reading her paper. 

Home hospitality has enlightenment on the subject, in “ Her 
Guest Chamber and His Spare Room,” a housewife who knows 
all about it, writing from the standpoint of “ As a Woman Sees It, 
and Writes of It,” and another housewife’s husband, from the 
point where “ A Man Sees It and Writes of It,”—and both of them 
point a moral with their pointed remarks. 

Helena Rowe has No. II] of her Series of “ Family Fashions 
and Fancies,” in an experimental commentary on “Some of the 
Shams of the Shops—Cotton and Dress Goods.” 

A new contributor, gives us something new and useful, in No. I 
of a Series of papers on “ Perfumes and Perfumery,” devoting this 
paper to the subject of “ Colognes,” accompanied by some recipes 
for making them. 

“The Origin, History and Characteristics of Some Vegetables’, 
furnishes pleasant reading and useful household information at the 
same time. The aristocratic ancestry of some of our plainest and 
most common table vegetables, will surprise many who have spent 
a life time in discussing their merits of gastronomy and sustenance 
without a suspicion of their high toned heredity. 

- The “Children of the Household” paper, discusses the im- 
portant question of “ Are Parents Responsible?” leaving the im- 
pression pretty fully fixed in the mind of the reader that they are. 
“ Short-hand Housekeeping ” is amusingly described by one who 
has been there to some purpose. 

A fresh and fragrant garland of poesy, even of a mid-winter 
gathering, is made up from “A Household Carol,” “ Mother’s 
Growing Old,” “ Amy’s Hat,” “ Night Time Doth Healing Bring,” 
“The Old Cobbler,” and “ February,”"—making pleasant reading 
for leisure moments, appropriate for household perusal and con- 
sideration. 

The story of the Dickens Party Anagram is told at some length 
in the “Quiet Hours ” department, and the names of those who 
have sent correct solutions are given in detail. 

The “ Page of Fugitive Verse” is not forgotten, and the reader 
will find a column of “ Library Leaflets ” for leisure moment read 


safe keeping until called for.” 
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OLD MAIDS. 

The old maid has become an honorable institution. Not that 
celibacy is particularly honorable, for the day will never come 
when that will rank above marriage, above the family of husband 
and wife and son and daughter. The time was when an old maid 
was a blighted being. There was then but slight disproportion 
between the sexes in number, and the population being sparse, 
every unmarried woman was conspicuous among so few people, 
and especially among so few of her kind. She then had no ex- 
cuse for her state of singleness, or, at least, none that the public 
recognized. 

There was a man to every woman and if she did not marry, the 
inference was drawn that no man would “have” her. The opinion 
of the day was that a woman was in haste to marry and not at all 
particular about the man she accepted, so that the acceptance was 
regarded as virtually by the man instead of by the woman. Hence 
the old maid was reproached with being unattractive, with having 
asour temper, with being so repulsive that no man would live 
with her. 

But old maidhood is not now, prima facie, areproach. In the 
East, there are not enough men to go around—they have gone to 
subdue the West, to search for filthy lucre, or to chase the bubble, 
reputation, ina new country. The average age at which marriage 
takes place is becoming later in life and the size of the average 
family is falling away, so that it now has two members less than it 
had fifty years ago. Women were entirely dependent then, but 
now they have become the possessors of probably a fifth toa 
third of the wealth of the community in which they live, so that 
such of them as are uamarried now have among them a smaller 
proportion of dependents than ever before. 

Then again women know more than they used to, along with the 
rest of the race ; they have finer and more cultivated feelings, they 
are more discriminating, and have more of a choice about a home 
and the man that shall dwell in it. They appreciate a higher state 
of happiness than their great-grandmothers did and marriage must 
offer a higher state of gratification than it once did, before they 
will embrace it. 

The old maid now has an excuse for her existence and is quite 
commonly a lovable person and an intelligent one. Who has not 
often seen a handsome old maid? To be sure, she may have had 
the wrinkles which some persons cannot appreciate as an element 
of beauty, but she may nevertheless be beautiful. The beauty of 
the mind is the sublimest of all human beauty, and an old maid 
who has lived a life of goodness, of self sacrifice, of charitable dis- 
position toward others and of intellectual cultivation, will have a 
countenance and intonation of voice and a manner that will bear 
the imprint of that life. 

The day has gone by when an old maid is to be spoken of dis- 
respectfully or slightingly, or when she is to be looked upon as 
one disappointed in life, and a misanthrope. Old maids are more 
likely of the salt of the earth, endeared to many friends, happy in 
helping others and radiating upon those around them a cheerful 
geniality. 


IN THE SIOK ROOM. 

The very valuable series of Household papers by Elisabeth 
Robinson Scovil, a trained nurse of wide experience and much suc- 
cess in her vocation,—some of which have already been published 
in GooD HOUSEKEEPING,—and which have received much com- 
mendation for their practical value in sick rooms, are being prepared 
for publication, in a little volume, with the title of “In the Sick 


Goop HouSEKEEPING SERIES. This little book will be issued ina 
few weeks, uniform with the preceding volumes of the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING SERIES, of which we feel confident it will prove to 
be one of the most valuable and popular. 


DAINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY DINERS. 


An indifferent or poor Dinner, even, is often atoned for and made 
satisfying and satisfactory, and a plain one not unfrequently made 
elaborate by the introduction of a Dainty Dessert. In the Inter- 
ests of the Higher Life of the Household, in which Goop Housr- 
KEEPING is so prominently engaged, the publishers have had pre- 
pared a little volume, now issued, as No. 5 of our popular Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING SERIES, with the title of “ Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty Diners,” the contents of which will detail and faithfully 
present for practical use, recipes for the preparation of a great va- 
riety of Desserts for a large number of Diners, be they Dainty 
Diners, or be they not so Dainty. This work is prepared by Mrs. 
Nellie M. Littlehale, after much study and experience in connec- 
tion with the subject of which she treats so clearly and exhaus- 
tively. The little volume will, we are sure, be a welcome visitor 
throughout the Homes of the World, and be fully appreciated by 
every housewife who would be glad to serve a Dainty Dessert 
every day in the year, did she but know just what to serve and how 
to properly prepare for serving. In the preparation of this work, 
Mrs. Littlehale seems to have exhausted the Dessert Catalogue, 
so far as Puddings are concerned, and has a large list of Custards, 
Charlottes, Creams, Ices, Meringues, Compotes, Jellied Fruits, 
Patties, Tarts, etc., making over a hundred carefully prepared 
recipes. 

This is published upon the size of page, and in style of typo- 
graphy and binding, in paper covers, with Catherine Owen’s “ Per- 
fect Bread,” “A Key to Cooking,” and “ Lessons in Candy Mak- 
ing,” and “ Six Cups of Coffee,” by Maria Parloa, Marion Harland, 
Catherine Owen, Mrs. Helen Campbell and Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, 
and will be sent by mail post paid on receipt of 50 cents, or the five 
books for $1.50, by the publishers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING has within its covers everything that is 
of interest inside the family circle, and every housewife ought to 
have it.—A /bany (N. Y.) Sunday Press. 


Goop HousEKEEPING keeps up to its standard of excellence 
first established and is firmly fixed in the favor of the homes oi 
the land where it is always a welcome visitor.— Zo/edo Blade. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING aims at the practical and the pleasing 
and never misses its mark. The housekeeper can ill afford to 
miss its fortnightly words of wisdom.—Boston (Mass.) Common- 
wealth. 


The Springfield Goop HousEKEEPING is the finest publication 
of its class in the world. It has met with tremendous success, 
and a growth unparalleled in the publication line. It is immensely 
popular and always practical.—A¢hol (Mass.) Transcript. 


Goop HousEKEEPING, which is published fortnightly at Spring- 
field, Mass., has become the leading authority in household mat- 
ters, and an unfailing reference for the young housekeeper as well 
as a friend and counselor to the older and more experienced. A 
late number which we examined with considerable care, seemed 
to us to contain as much valuable information on the most varied 
practical subjects as one would naturally expect to find in quite a 
volume, and all so colloquially and pleasantly set forth, as to ap- 
pear more like a friendly chat with neighbors than like cut-and 


Room, or The Art of Nursing,” and will form No.6 of our popular 


dried recipes and directions.—7he San Francisco (Cal.) Gazette. 
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NOTABLE NOTHINGS. 
PIcKED UP IN THE FAMILY LIVING ROOM 


After the Publications of the Day have been Read and Relegated to the 
Catch-all Closet. 


A Self-Raising Nose. 

I heard a funny story recently of an actor, some time ago, who 
was playing in a farce in which it was necessary for him to use a 
large dough nose. One night, when he got to the theatre, he found 
no flour, and sent the boy out for some. Back came the boy, the 
nose was made, and whipped on. Presently, to the horror of the 
actor, the nose began to swell, till at length, in the midst of an im- 
portant passage, it burst and fell to the ground. It had been made 
of self-raising flour, and the heat of the actor’s face had accom- 
plished the catastrophe.—Vewfort News. 


The Dirty Window Pane. 

A tidy housekeeper of Lisbon, Me., was much troubled by a 
certain window pane in her parlor. Do what she could she 
couldn’t get itclean. She tried acids, alcohol and window rubbers 
tono purpose. Her husband laughed at her and said he could 
clean that glass. He tried. It remained just as dingy as before. 
Then the housekeeper called in a glazier and told him to take out 
the offending glass. He started to do so, and found that somehow 
or other two panes of glass had been set in that sash, and the in- 
side of each pane was dusty. Of course the dust couldn’t be 
reached by washing. It was a very simple solution of what began 
to seem almost a mystery.—Wew York Sux. 


Origin of the Lamp Chimney. 


Argand, a poor Swiss, invented a lamp with a wick fitted into a | 


hollow cylinder, up which a current of air was permitted to pass, 


thus giving a supply of oxygen to the interior as well as the ex- | 


terior of the circular frame. At first Argand used the lamp with- 
out a glass chimney. One night he was busy in his work-room, and 
sitting before his burning lamp. His little brother was amusing 
himself by placing a bottomless oil flask over different articles. 
Suddenly he placed it over the flame of the lamp, which instantly 
shot up the long, circular neck of the flask with increased bril- 
liancy. It did more, for it flashed into Argand’s mind the idea of 
the lamp chimney, by which his invention was perfected.—J/an- 
chester Union. 


Funeral Baked Meats. 

A very large funeral took place recently in a township in the 
upper end of Montgomery county, and the following list of things 
provided for the entertainment and refreshment of the mourners 
is absolutely correct. By the time the funeral was over the sup- 
ply was pretty well exhaused. This is what was consumed: One 
hundred and twenty-six pies and cakes, fifty loaves of bread, ten 
dozen light cakes, ten dozen rolls, ten dozen mixed cakes, two 
dozen pound cakes (one,pound each), four hams, forty pounds of 
roast beef, a cheese, ten pounds of dried peaches, eight pounds 
of prunes, fifteen pounds of raisins (for pies), seventeen pounds of 
sugar used on the table, besides twenty-two pounds used in baking, 
six quarts of ground coffee, besides milk, relishes, potatoes, and 
lots of other things good to be eaten. Eight women and four men, 
neighbors of the deceased, spent the whole of the day before the 
funeral in preparing, cooking, and baking for the event.—A//en- 
town (Pa.) Register. 


A Roman Recipe for Bread. 

If you want to taste wheat bread, such as the Romans used to 
chew upon about two centuries before Christ, here is Marcus 
Portius Cato’s recipe: “ Panem depsticium sic facito. Manus 
mortariumgque bene lavato. Farinam in mortarium indito, aqua 
paulatim addito, subigitogue pulchre. Ubi bene subegeris, de- 
fingito, coqguitogue sub testu.” This may be a trifle obscure if you 
do not happen to “ know Latin,” but perhaps that bright school- 
boy or school-girl can “help you out.” If not, this will have to 
do: “Make kneaded bread thus: Wash well your hands and 
trough. Put the meal into the trough, add water gradually, and 
knead it thoroughly. When you have kneaded it well, mold it 
and bake it under cover.” There! Clip this out, hand it to the 


wife, and when the first mouthful of the result has safely passed 
through your esophagus, don’t swear, but rather give thanks that 
you were allowed to enter this world as a nineteenth century 
American instead of a poor yeastless Roman of Cato’s time.— 
The Roller Mill. 


The Great Kitchen at Windsor Castle. 

The kitchen, on the north side of the castle, is fitted elaborately 
enough to delight the heart even of a Caréme. The apartment is 
nearly fifty feet in height, and has an enormous fire at either end, 
with a system of spits after the fashion of university kitchens. 
As an ordinary staff there are a chef de cuisine, two master cooks, 
two yeomen of the mouth, two roasting cooks, two larderers, five 
scourers, one steam man, and three kitchen-maids, besides appren- 
tices and serving men. The number of dinners that can be cooked 
in this kitchen is simply marvellous. Every detail of the arrange- 
ments is worked out with the greatest care, the dishes being handed 
straight to the footmen from the cooks, and by them conveyed to 
the various rooms. 


The Afternoon Tea in London. 

The custom of afternoon tea is surely a very pleasant one when 
indulged in moderation; but when one is expected to take as many 
cups of tea in succession at different houses as Dr. Johnson was 
wont to indulge in during his historic visits to Mrs. Thrale, it is 
fraught with difficulties in the shape of extreme nervousness and 
indigestion. All the servants in private houses go trotting down 
to the housekeeper’s room for four o’clock tea daily. Women 
take a tin kettle of the favorite beverage for their working hus- 
bands, who are, perhaps, on the streets ; but the very quintescence 


| of afternoon tea luxury that has come to my knowledge was last 


week at Battersea Park, whither I had gone under the comfortable 

cover of ahansom. Suddenly my cabby came to a dead stop, got 

down from his pinnacle of glory, stepped to the horse’s head, and 

gave him a canvas bag, evidently containing fodder, much to the 

satisfaction of the animal. “His supper?” I suggested. “ H’o, 

no; h’only ’is h’afternoon tea,” was the reply.—London Letter. 
The Rage for old Silver. 

The rage for old silver is growing to be virulent and is replacing 
the mad excitement which existed with us some years ago in the 
collection of ceramics. There are difficulties in the way of this 
last fad, for real antique silverware always commands a market, 
and the value of ceramics is more or less fluctuating. A rare bit 
of old china or pottery is often picked up in the most out of the 
way places, but rarer is it to find a beautiful piece of silver over- 
looked by the passing bric-a-brac hunter. Since it has become a 
regular trade to collect in European towns old silver to export to 
America, bushels of apostle spoons with a more or less authentic 
pedigree have found their way across the water and into American 
cabinets of curios. The mistake which the enthusiast in old silver 
is apt to make is that want of discrimination between what is ar- 
tistic in design and that which is crude and ugly in workmanship. 
While nothing can be more beautiful than artistic silver, certainly 
nothing is more unattractive than that which is inelegant and 
coarse.—Boston Post. 


There are lace curtains in the parlors of Robert Garrett’s million- 
dollar Baltimore mansion which cost $200 a yard. Some of the 
carpets on the floors are actually worth their weight in gold. 

There is a log house near Danbury, N. C., in which the fire on 
the hearth has not been out since the house was built, about forty- 
five years ago. The man who occupies the house now is the man 
who built it, and he has never passed a night away from home. 

It is alleged that in a fashionable seminary near New York an 
old tombstone was used for a kneading board in the kitchen, until 
the girl students objected to having fragments of an inscription to 
the memory of some woman impressed into the bottoms of their 
loaves of bread. 

The finest house in Washington is that of B. H. Warder, on K 
street. It cost $400,000, and looks like a Venetian palace. It has 
a bath-room of white marble, and in one of the bedrooms there is 
an apartment walled with mirrors, so arranged that one can see 
every part of himself without turning his head. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


[RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
SHE DOES NOT KNOW CHICKEN 
FROM TURKEY. 

(An old saying for a poor housewife.) 
Helen is the handsomest girl of her race ; 
She’s an elegant form and an exquisite face, 
And she dresses with perfectly consummate 

grace, 

But she doesn’t know chicken from turkey. 
She knows many languages, living and dead; 
In science and fiction is very well read, 

But she cannot cook meat, and she cannot cook 
bread, 

And she doesn’t know chicken from turkey. 


She can play a “ fantasia” or “ nocturne’”’ with 
skill; 

Can sing up to—‘‘ B’’—has a wonderful trill ; 
Can write a good story, or sonnet, but still 

She doesn’t know chicken from turkey. 
She’s been up the Tiber, the Khine, and the Nile; 
She’s a painter in every popular style— 
Can decorate china, a plaque or a tile— 

But she doesn’t know chicken from turkey. 


She’s always self-satisfied, graceful, and cool ; 
A critic, both just and correct, as a rule; 
And knows every stitch of the Kensington 
school, 
3ut she doesn’t know chicken from turkey. 
She can work a design by Lensing or Burt ; 


But she cannot cut out for her children a skirt— | 


Or make for her husband a well fitting shirt— 
She doesn’t know chicken from turkey. 


I’m willing a girl should -ead Latin and Greek; 
Should German, and French, and italian speak ; 
And be “up” in the latest zsthetical freak, 
If she only knows chicken from turkey. 
I'd like her in music and song to take part ; 
Read poetry, science, and cultivate art, 
If husband and children were first in her heart, 
And if she knew chicken from turkey ; 


Knew barley from rice, knew a tart from a pie; 
A boil from a stew, a broil from a fry ; 
And if she went into a market to buy, 

Knew very well, chicken from turkey. 
For, to make a home happy, all knowledge must 

blend; 

Art, science and service their benefits lend! 
Then, ladies, so clever, and wise condescend 

To know about chicken and turkey. 

—Lillie E. Barr, in the Continent. 


THERE !IS NO DEATH. 
There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore ; 
And bright in heaven’s jewelled crown 
They shine forever more. 


There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain or mellow fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


The granite rocks disorganize 

To feed the hungry moss they bear, 
The leaves drink daily life 

From out the viewless air. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fail and pass away ; 
The only wait through wintry hours 
The coming of the May. 


There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread; 

He bears our best-loved things away, 
And then we call them “‘ dead,” 


He leaves our hearts all desolate ; 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers; 
Transported into bliss, they now 

Adorn immortal bowers. 


The bird-like voice, whose joyous tones 
Make glad these scenes of sin and strife, 
Sings now an everlasting song 
Amid the tree of life ; 


And where he sees a smile too bright, 
Or heart too pure for taint and vice, 
He bears it to that world of light, 
To dwell in Paradise ; 


Born unto that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again; 
With joy we welcome them—the same, 
Except in sin and pain. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread ; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there are no dead. 
—Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 


MAKE CHILDHOOD SWEET. 


Wait not till the little hands are at rest 
Ere you fill them full of flowers ; 
Wait not for the crowning tuberose 

To make sweet the last sad hours; 
But while in the busy household band 
Your darlings need your guiding hand; 
| Oh! fill their lives with sweetness. 


| Wait not till the little hands are still 
For the loving look and phrase; 

But while you gently chide a fault 
The good deed kindly praise ; 

| The word you would speak beside the bier 
Falls sweeter far on the living ear; 

Oh! fill young lives with sweetness. 


Ah! what are kisses on the clay-cold lips 
To the rosy mouth we press, 

When our wee one flies to her mother’s arms 

For love’s tenderest caress ! 

| Let never a worldly babble keep 

| Your heart from the joy each day you reap, 

Circling young lives with sweetness. 


Give thanks each morn for the sturdy boys, 
Give thanks for the fairy girls ; 
With a dower of wealth like this at home, 
Would you rifie the earth for pearls? 
Wait not for death to gem life’s crown, 
But daily shower life’s blessings down, 
And fill young hearts with sweetness. 


Remember the home where the light has fled, 
Where the rose has faded away; 
And the love that glows in youthful hearts— 
Oh! cherish it while you may! 
And make your home a garden of flowers, 
Where joy shall bloom through childhood’s 
hours 
And fill young lives with sweetness. 
—Unidentified. 


BLOOMING OVER THE DOOR. 


A cottage, all fitted and furnished, 
Stands daintily over the way, 

And here a young pair to housekeeping 
Came promptly the first day of May; 

The place seemed homelike and cozy, 
The sun shone bright on the floor, 

Yet one dewy evening saw them planting 
A rose to bloom over the door. 


Ah, how they watched over its growing, 
And trained it with tenderest arts, 

And swift as its bright buds unfolded, 
The love of home grew in their hearts. 


The husband came home in the evening, 
All weary and worn from the store, 

To find the wife’s welcome the sweeter 
For roses that bloomea o’er the door. 


But they say “love flies out of the window 
When poverty enters the door.” 
But against all trials and troubles 
The two young hearts garnered full store 
For, when fell the hush of the twilight, 
They whispered anew love’s sweet lore, 
Wove closer the bonds of affection 
’Neath roses that bloomed o’er the door. 


And when the dark days closed around them, 
And poverty’s wave overbore, 

To keep the poor home how they struggled, 
Where the roses bloomed o’er the door. 

And when all their “trial time” ended, 
They dwell in the sunlight once more, 

And love brightly gleams on the hearthstone 
Where roses bloom over the door. 


Ye new-mated pairs who are building 
Your home nests, now heed, I implore, 
This lesson—that love lingers longest 
Where roses bloom over the door. 
So ye who count home more than shelter, 
Plant ere the bright spring time is o’er— 
To make home the brighter and dearer— 
A rose to bloom ever the door. 
_—Unidentified. 


THE MOTHER WANTS HER BOY. 
There is a homestead waiting for you, my boy, 
In a quaint, old-fashioned town ; 
The gray moss clings to the garden wall 
And the dwelling is low and brown ; 
But a vacant chair by the fireside stands, 
And never a grace is said, 
But a mother prays that her absent son 
Soon may be homeward led, 
For the mother wants her boy. 


She trains the vines and tends the flowers, 
For, she says, ‘“‘ My boy will come ; 
And I want the quiet, humble place 
To be just like the dear old home 
That it seemed when he, a gentle lad, 
Used to pluck the orchard’s gold, 
And gather of roses and lilies tall, 
Far more than his hands could hold; 
And still I want my boy.” 


How well she knows the very place 
Where you played at bat and ball; 
And the violet cap you wore to school 
Still hangs on its hook in the hall. 
And when the twilight hour draws near 
She steals down the lane, 
To cosset the lambs you use to pet 
And dream you were home again; 
For the mother wants her boy. 


She is growing old and her eyes are dim 
With the watching day by day, 
For the children nurtured at her breast 
Have slipped from her arms away. 
Alone and lonely she names the hours 
As the dear ones come and go; 
Their coming she calls ‘‘ The time of flowers,”’ 
Their going “ The hours of snow,” 
And ever she wants her boy. 


Walk on, toil on, give strength and mind 
To the task in your chosen place 
But never forget the dear old home, 
And the mother’s loving face. 
You may count your blessings score on score, 
You may heap your golden grain, 
But remember when her grave is made, 
Your coming will be in vain— 
’Tis now she wants her boy. 
—Christian at Work, 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


BARGAINS 


DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Are offering special inducements in Wool 
Dress Goods: 

2500 yards Tricotine in a variety of Plain 
colors at 50 cents a yard; good value at 
$1.00. 

1800 yards Ladies’ Cloth in self colored 
checks, all wool, 54 inches wide, at 75 cents 
per yard; worth $1.25. 

2200 yards Cheviot Checks, for tailor- 
made suits, all new designs, 54 inches wide, 
$1.00 per yard. 

1750 yards Plaid Suiting, all wool, 44 
inches wide, at 75 cents per yard; former 
price $1.25. 

2400 yards all-wool Pencil Stripe, 54 
inches wide, 50 cents per yard; well worth 
$1.00. 

Many of the above are suitable for Spring 
wear, they are remarkable value, and should 
interest every purchaser of wool Dress 


8. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 
from any part of the country will receive 
careful and prompt attention. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


Pills 


SAVES MONEY. 


Onc box of these pills will save many 
dollars in doctor's bills. They are 
specially prepared asa 


Family Medicine, 


felt. They re- 


and supplies a want l« 
move unhealthy accu 
the body, without nause 
Adapted to young and old Price, 25ce. 


SOLD EVERY WHEBE. 
JOCKEY -CLUB, 


HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Powders 
impart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to Handker- 
chiefs, Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. _ Sold by all 
dealers in fine toilet goods. Sample of either by Taail 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Mention Good Housekeeping. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


E WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


which will be sent FREE on receipt of address, 
with name of this publication. 
Sold re and sent post- —_ on receipt of 
5 cents in stamp 


ELECTRO-SILICON 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


$93 Sewing Machine Free | 


We want one person in every village, org ~ one tow on to &.. 
in their homesa line of our ART SAMPLES; to those who will 
keep and simply show these EA. x. we Bs call, we will send, 
free, the very best Sewing Machine manufactured in the world, with 
all the attachments. This machine 1s made after the SINGER patents, 
which have expired. Before the patents run out, this style machine, 
with the attachments, was sold for $98; it now sells fo: or 850. Reader, 
itmay seem to you the most WONDERFUL THING ON EARTH, 
but you can secure one of these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE, pro- 
vided your application comes in first, from your locality, and if you 


will keep in your home and show to those who call, a set of our 
elegant and unequaled art samples. We donot ask you to show 
these samples for more than two months, and then they become 
your own property. The art samples are sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE of cost. How can we doall this’—easily enough! We often get 
as much as $2,000 or $3,000 in trade from even a small place, after 
our art samples ee 2 remained where they could be seen fora month 
ortwo. We ne rson in each locality, all over the country, 
and take this means of securing them at once. Those who write to 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine manu- 
factured, and the finest general assortment of works of high art 
ever shown together in America, All particulars FREE by return 
mail. Write at once; a postal card on which to write to us will cost 
you but one cent, and after you know all, should you conclude to go 
no further, w hy no harm is done. W onde: rful as it seems, you need 
no capital-all is free. Address at once, TRUE & CO., Augusta Maine 


Does Your BACK ACHE? 
IF SO, APPLY A 


“Hoe TRLASTER.” 
The 


eak- 
ny ark, in Pelief is felt 
rts ‘ully 
. Hop Plasters 
sold everywhere. Only 25 cents. 5 for $1.00. 


Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons 
in Candy Making, Six Cups of Coffee, 
Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Springfied, Maas. 


A BOOKS FOR $1.50 SENT POST-PAID. 


you CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor. C giving full 
information free on application. Addre: 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 


Croup 


Is a disease that calls for instant atten- 
tion. “While in the country, last 
winter, my little boy was taken ill with 
Croup. We feared he would die from 
strangulation. It so happened that 
there was in the house a bottle of 


Ayer’s Cher 


ry Pectoral, which we administered in 
small doses, and, in less than one hour, 
the little patient was breathing easily.’ 
—~ Mrs. E. C. Gedney, 128th st., N. Y. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Pneumonia 


Leaves the lungs in a weak and diseased 
condition. ‘Two years ago, after an 
attack of pneumonia, I was troubled 
with a bad cough, which kept my throat 
in such a state that I had frequent 
hemorrhages. I took Ayer’s Cher- 


ry Pectoral, 


which relieved me at once, and I have 
had no further trouble with either my 
throat or lungs.”—C. V. Nadow, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


We sell Soap. 

Not Soap and Customers, too; only the 

Soap. 

It will not make you handsomer than 

Apollo. It is not soft soap. 

Don’t scrub the kitchen floor with it. It 

may be used on your teeth. It’s soap, 

not miracles, that we sell. 

It travels solely on its own merits, with- 

out chromos. It is not political soap, 

but the Best Soap for the skin. 

It has two merits.—First, it is Medicinal, 
and will remove absolutely every odor 
from the body and sweeten, cleanse, 
heal and beautify the skin. Second, 
it is the most economical soap in the 
world. 

Now our conscience is clear and the re- 
sponsibility rests with you. 

Don’t forget the name. Here, pin it to 
your memory. PACKER’S ALL- 
HEALING TAR SOAP. At any Drug 
store. 

If you are a Doubting Thomas,’? men- 
tion this paper and send 4 cents in 
stamps for a sample, to 


THE PACKER MANUF’G CO., 
100 Fulton St., New York. 


oR: HEBRA's 


WONDERFUL ( 


CURE FOR 


DYspeps\* 


Is the greatest discovery of the century. A speedy 
and absolute cure guaranteed of any case of Dyspepsia, 
eer or Constipation, recent or of long stand- 
Ask your druggist for it, or it will be sent ~¢ 
paid on Sager! of price, 50 cents. Prepared onl 
J. K. & CO., 7 Barclay St., New fork. 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
‘ The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
aaa ache,Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 
AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 

AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 

AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and businessmen. 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT, 
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ORUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swept Up AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


VALUE OF EcGs FOR Foop. 


Eggs are a meal in themselves. Every element necessary to the 
support of man is contained within the limits of an egg-shell, in 
the best proportions and in the most palatableform. Plain boiled, 
they are wholesome. The masters of French cookery, however, 
affirm that it is easy to dress them in more than 500 different ways, 
each method not only economical, but salutary in the highest 
degree. No honest appetite ever yet rejected an egg in some 
guise. It is nutriment in the most portable form in the most con- 
centrated shape. Whole nations of mankind rarely touch any 
other animal food. Kings eat them plain as readily as do the 
humble tradesmen. After the victory of Munhldorf, when the 
Kaiser Ludwig sat at a meal with his burggrafs and great captains, 
he determined on a piece of luxury—“one egg to every man, 
and two to the excellently valient Schwepperman.” Far more 
than fish—for it is watery diet—eggs are the scholar’s fare. They 
contain phosphorus, which is brain food and sulphur, which per- 
forms a variety of functions in the economy. And they are the 
best of nutriment for children, for, in a compact form, they contain 
everything that is necessary for the growth of the youthful frame. 
Eggs are, however, not only food—they are medicine also. The 
white is the most efficacious of remedies for burns, and the oil 
extractable from the yolk is regarded by the Russians as an almost 
miraculous salve for cuts, bruisesand scratches. A raw egg, if 
swallowed in time, will effectuallly detach a fish bone fastened in 
the throat, and the white of two eggs will render the deadly corro- 
sive sublimate as harmless as adose of calomel. They strengthen 
the consumptive, invigorate the feeble, and render the most 
susceptible all but proof against jaundice in its more maligant 
phase. They can alsobe drunk in the shape of that “eggflip” 
which sustains the oratorical efforts of modern statesmen. The 
merits of eggs do not even end here. In France, alone, the wine 
clarifiers use more than 80,000,000 a year, and the Alsatians con- 
sume full 38,000,000 in calico printing and for dressing the leather 
used in making the finest of French kid gloves. Finally, not to 
mention various other employments for eggs in the arts, they may, 
of course, almost without trouble on the farmer’s part, be con- 
verted into fowls, which, in any shape, are profitable to the seller 
and welcome to the buyer. Even egg-shells are valuable, for 
allopath and homeopath alike agree in regarding them as the 
purest of carbonate of lime.—Lonxdon Standard. 


How RussIAns MAKE TEA. 


“This is a Russian samovar,” said the head of the Russian de- 
partment at Tiffany’s in answer toa question. “ This is the last 
we have. We did not import any more this season. People in 
this country don’t know how to use them. They imagine that a 
samovar is to make tea in; whereas tea in Russia—where tea is 
made in perfection—is always made in an earthen teapot. 

“The samovar ought to be engraved on the Russian coat of 
arms. Every Russian, from the peasant to the Czar, has a samo- 
var, but the samovar is only to heat the water for thetea. This 
center tube you notice,” he continued, removing the cover, “ when 
in use should be filled with lighted charcoal. I usually advise 
persons to start the charcoal in the range and put it lighted in 
the samovar tube. The space around this tube is filled with cold 
water, the samovar is placed on the table, and in a few minutes the 
water begins to boil. Russian ladies always prepare their tea 
themselves at the table. An earthen teapot, with a small box con- 
taining tea, is always placed beside the lady at the head of the 
table. She first turns a little boiling water in the teapot to heat it; 
then she turns this out and puts in the tea. She turns boiling 
water over it and instantly turns this out—it is merely to wash the 
dust off the tea. This done, she turns on the tea sufficient water 
to make it quite strong, covers it with a napkin, and leaves it for 
a few moments to draw. Then she fills each tea glass partly full 
of this strong tea and fills it up with boiling water from the samo- 
var, regulating the strength of the glass of tea to the taste of the 
person to whom it is served. 

“ Russians do not drink strong tea. All tea is served in thin 
glasses set in metal frames, like Turkish coffee cups. A tea glass 


and holder is a popular gift from a lady toa gentleman. Water 
that has boiled over fifteen minutes is considered unfit to make 
tea. All tea is served boiling hot. Cold teaisanabomination. It 
is not known in Russia.”—. Y. Tribune. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE. 

Four thousand years ago Abraham, the father of the faithful, 
said to his angelic visitors, ‘“‘ Rest yourselves under the tree and I 
will fetch bread to comfort your hearts.” It seems to us now that 
bread would be a very simple and unworthy repast with which to 
regale celestial visitants, if such unwonted guests were to honor 
us, but in those days of grand simplicity meat seems not to have 
been so highly esteemed as the fruits of the soil. Bread was then 
the staff of life, and when Abraham wished to offer it to the angels 
he called Sarah, his proud and beautiful wife, to kindle a fire and 
make ready quickly three measures of meal, and knead it and then 
bake it upon the hearth. Itis worthy of note, too, by modern 
housekeepers, who sometimes feel kitchen work lowering, that 
although of the highest rank, in fact a princess, Sarah did not find 
it beneath her dignity to make and bake the bread for her hus- 
band’s visitors. The table of Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonish 
king, was furnished with meat and wine, but Daniel at his court, 
asked for “ pulse,” a name for vegetables of any kind that grow in 
pods, and water to drink. And after ten days, the Bible tells us, 
the countenances of Daniel and his companions were fairer and 
fatter in flesh than all who ate of the king’s meat. Vegetable food 
seems to have been thought amply sufficient for the food of man 
in ancient days, and the pyramids were built, it is said, by men 
who lived solely on lentils, which are seed plants of the nature of 
beans or peas, from which a sort of meal called pulse is made. In 
the time of Moses a dish of lentils was considered a dish worthy 
of royal tables. Our present way of living and the greater amount 
of brain force needed, as well as some peculiarites of climate, and 
other conditions, make it necessary for us to eat a large propor- 
tion of animal food, but it might be much better for us if we 
mingled with our diet more vegetables, as they are the flesh-form- 
ing substances, and therefore of great importance in repairing the 
daily waste our systems undergo.—Vew Orleans Picayune. 


A WoopDEN DINNER SERVICE. 


A pleasant little story is told of a former Wheeling lady who re- 
moved to Texas some time since. In the city in which she resides 
dinner parties became very fashionable, and the society ladies vied 
with each other in exhibiting the finest chinaware until it became 
almost a mania. The lady who gave the last dinner attempted and 
generally succeeded in outrivaling her predecessor in the way of 
fine china, and the former Wheeling lady determined to outdo them 
all. So when her dinner party was announced the society in that 
place was all worked up in anticipation of something grand. 

The day came and the expected guests. The usual chat and 
gossip preceded the dinner, and then the guests were escorted to 
the dining-room. Of course they were all on the tiptoe of expec- 
tancy, and all eyes immediately turned to the table when they 
entered the room. And what a sight met their gaze! Ye gods! 
Where were the previous dinner parties? There stood the table 
in all its grandeur—an ordinary table, covered with a torn and tat- 
tered cloth, common wooden plates with newspaper cuts pasted in 
them in mock imitation of hand-painted china. An immense 
wooden bowl stood in the center of the table, out of which pro- 
truded a common tin ladle, and everything was of the most pristine 
character. The break was too good, and the guests were com- 
pelled to acknowledge that they had all been outdone. But they 
sat down, and then they were served with one of the most elegant 
and elaborate dinners it had ever been their good fortune to par- 
take of. But that completely knocked out the fine china rage. 
Bright idea, wasn’t it?—Wheeling Reporter. 


A typical Georgia Christmas dinner is described with unction 
by a guest. It consisted of half a dozen pones of cracklin’ bread, 
made from Georgia-raised hogs which had been fed on Georgia- 
grown acorns and goobers. Simmering in rich gravy was a dish 
of smoking sausages and flanking this was a dish of Georgia-raised 
chitlins. There was a liver-pudding completing this typical repast, 
which certainly varied the usual Christmas menu. 
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Goop HousEeKEEPING. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO.’S 


SACHET POWDERS. 


LIsTt oF ODORS. 


Heliotrope. Jockey Club.  Véiolette. 
Damask Rose. Florida. Tea Rose. 
White Rose. Frangipanni. Millefleur. 
Patchouly. Eng. Lavender. Ess. Bouquet. 
Stephanotis. New Mown Hay. West End. 
Ylang Ylang. Rose Geranium. Musk. 
Metcalf’s Sachets are invaluable. Exposed in rose 
leaf jars or vases, it emits a delightful perfume, and 
for perfuming lace, embroidery, art needle-work. 
Christmas cards, cushions and calendars, it can be use 
to great advantage. Sample glass jars sent by mail on 
receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. A great variety 
of styles can be made by varying the materials, but 
silk, from its wearing quality and porosity, seems 
most desirable. A popular package is the sachet crack- 
ers of cream-tinted silk, slightly smoked or scorched 
over a gas or lamp flame. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Established 1837. 


» An Old and World-Renowned 


REMEDY FOR THE 
) RELIEF AND CURE OF 
BRONCHUS 
COUGHS, 
HOARSENESS, 


——AND ALL—— 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 

For sale,only in boxes, by all 

Medicine dealers. 


= 


Builders of CARRIAGES of all Descriptions. 


THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY COMPANY, 
Watertown, N. ¥. 


Salesroom in New York, 406-412 Broome Street, 


MRS. CLEVELAND'S 


Kind Acknowledgment. 


(From the New York Work, Sept. 18th, 1887. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION } 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 14, 1887. 
Messrs. THORPE & Co., 
New York City. 
Dear Sirs:—Mrs. Cleveland has requested me to 
say that she has received your recent letter accompa- 
nied by two of your Powder Sachets, which you sent 
with your compliments, and to thank you for your 
courtesy, * * Very respectfully, 
D. S. LAmMont, Private Secretary. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 


THE PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS SACHET 
Contains the best face and 
nursery powders. Full 
size 7% x 3% inches. All 
who have seen it are de- 
lighted at having found at 
last the best Face Powder 
the most torm 
or carrying and applying. 
The Nursery Powder 3 es- 
pecially designed for pre- 
venting and removing ail 
skin troubles, especially 
those with which young 
children are afflicted. Bot 
powders are the result of 
years of study and experi- 
p , ment, and we warrant them 
atented April rath, 1887. free from all deleterious in- 
gredients. For sale by all dealers in toilet articles or 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


THORPE & CO., Mfrs., 219 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


NA 


RAVE 


Ladies ! the only reason many deal- 
ers recommend other shoe dressings 
than Raven Gloss is because they all 
pay a greater profit. For this reason 
they push cheap preparations that 
are now put in handsome boxes, given 


AVE 


a new name, or labeled as their own 
make. Beware of these. Insist upon 
having Raven Gloss, the best, softens 
leather, and makes shoes look natural, 
not varnished. 
Butron & Orr.ey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


GLOSS 


MRS. E. M. VAN BRUNT’S 


DRESS REFORM PARLORS, 


39 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Ave., W. Y. Gity. 


fy 


Hygenic and Artistic Underwear for women and 
children. Sole Agent for the sale of Miss C. Bates’ 
of Boston, Reform Garments, Jersey-Fitting Under- 

rments in silk, wool, merino, different grades, and 

isle. A full line of Ferris’ celebrated ‘‘Common 
Sense, Waists, Corded Waists, for all ages. ‘‘Dress 
Forms,” Stocking Supporters, Bosom Supports, 


of any material; ‘*Corsets for Equestriennes,” 
“Corselettes for Sea-shore Bathers.”” All patented 
novelties. Send for Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


Abdominal Bandages, etc, made in the best manner, ' 


JUST OUT, OUR NEW BOOK 


“Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners,” 


The finest thing in the Cookery line ever published. 
With this book one can serve a Dainty Dessert every 
day in the year. This work is prepared by Mrs. Nellie 
M. Littlehale, who has exhausted the Dessert Cata- 
logue so far as Puddings are concerned, and hasa large 
list of Custards, Charlottes, Creams, Ices, Meringues, 
Compotes, Jellied Fruits, Patties, Tarts, etc., making 
over a hundred carefully pre ared recipes. 

All Booksellers and Newsdealers sell it, or it is sent 
by mail post paid on receipt of 50 cents. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


direct from the Marquis of 
high, all colors. G. HOWLAND LEAVITT, 


Bayside, Queens Co., L. L, N. Y. 


AMILY COWS A SPECIALTY.—Grade Guern- 
seys and Jerseys, Bronze Turkeys and Tourlouse 
Geese. Sold on trial. 

H. G. BREESE, Hoosick, N. Y. 


MISSOURI 


STEAM WASHER 


\ IWANT ACTIVE 
ENERGETIC MEN 


and Women ail over the 
country tosell the Mise 
souriSteam Washer, 
i} Why does it pay 
e 


andconvincingthatsales 
are made with little dif- 
I will ship 


as wo wee to be 
returned at my expense if not satisfactory. Arents 
can thus test it for themselves. Don't failtowrite for 
terms and illustrated circularwith outline of argu- 
ments to n making sales. Worth, sole 


ui . 
manfr. Bt, Louie, Mo. or box 13, New ork Cit 


COLEMAN 


COLLEGE. 


A Live PRACTICAL SCHOOL. 
Cheapest and Best.—Endorsed by 
Thousands of graduates and the most 
prominent business and professional 
—=men of the state and nation. 

H. COLEMAN, PRES. Newar«, N.J. 
| Send for Catalogue. 


DIEHL & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., say: 


‘The only paper we are advertising our Self- 
| Pouring Tea Pot in is Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and 
| every mail brings us orders for it. 


A SITUATION AS WAITRESS.— 
By an experienced waitress ; willing to go in the 
country ; first-class city and country references. 
Address “*Waitress,” care Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ANTED SITUATION AS NURSE.—By com- 
petent Swedish person to take care of an invalid, 
| or lady’s maid and seamstress; best references; city 
| and country. Address ‘‘Nurse,” care Goop HousE- 
| KEEPING. 


ITUATION WANTED,—As Butler or Waiter, by 
| a steady respectable, English Protestant, in first- 
| class private family ; is thoroughly competent to take 
full charge ; has the highest city references and well 
recommended; city or country. Address “ Butler,” 
| Care Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE IMPERIAL CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT. 


No Pain! No Sensation of Pain! 
We guarantee in eight hours 
more benefit than can be derived 
in ten days from any ingredient 
of a similar nature. Corns and 

Bunions which chiropodists and S 
remedies have failed to relieve have, strange as it may 
seem, been wholly removed by our “SOLVENT” in 
eight hours. It possesses no poisonous or deleterious 
ingredient, and its use can in no wise affect the most 
delicate skin or tissue. A single application of our 
Solvent will prove a more conclusive verification of our 
statements than would whole pages of printed matter. 
It does its work while the body is asleep, and the nerves 
and muscles at rest ; hence no sensation of pain is ex- 
rienced. The price we have pieced at only 25 cents. 
ull directions accompany each bottle. For sale by all 
druggists, or sent on receipt of price by J. K.Cook 

& Co.,7 Barclay St., w York. 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS CUTTING AND FITTING. 
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All other so-called French Systems are BOGUS. 


Send two (2) cent stamp for 32-page book, which full 
explains what the System is, and gives a number of te 
monials, Address, JaMES McCALL & CO., 
Mention this publication. 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


MAHOGANY AND CHERRY STAINS. 


Superior to any stains yet introduced for interior 
work and finishing. Can be applied to any variety of 
wood. Experts cannot detect the stained from the 
natural wood. Send for circulars, giving full particu- 
lars to the Sole Manufacturers, 


Walpole Dye and Chemical Works, 


44 and 46 Oliver St., Boston, Mass., 


Importers and Manufacturers of every description of 
Dye and Chemicals. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Some Things Abroad. 

Next to traveling and seeing for one’s self the countries and 
people whom Dr. McKenzie visited, the best thing to do is to read 
his book, and it is doubtful if one can read the doctor’s travels 
and not regret that he did not visit further and tell us more. To 
those who are interested in countries and people other than their 
own, “Some Things Abroad” will prove both interesting and in- 
structive. The author seems to realize the wants of the reader 
and instead of dwelling on those objects which have been so often 
and faithfully described by the tourist, he tells us of the people 
whom he meets, their customs, their manners, their peculiarities 
and their sayings, in short he gives us a portrayal of human nature 
as he finds it in those far off lands. 

The author in due time arrives at Queenstown. From there he 
proceeds northward through the Emerald Isle to Belfast, from 
whence he travels via. Glasgow and Melrose to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. After only a brief stay in this city, he crosses the North 
sea into Norway, and we get an excellent idea of Norwegian life 
as he describes his passage through that country. The descrip- 
tion of his voyage from Venice through the Adriatic and Mediter- 
ranean seas to Athens in Greece is indeed interesting. ‘To and 
through Athens,” “In and about Constantinople,” “From Con- 
stantinople to Damascus,” is interesting reading. The author 
closes his book with telling in an eloquent manner what he saw in 
the Holy Land, and he gives usa vivid picture of that historic 
country as it exists to-day, and we find that the inhabitants are 
after all only ordinary human beings and even have chills and take 
quinine, just as we do in America. Boston: D. Lothrop & Com- 
pany. Price $1.50. 


Bird Talk. 

A particularly dclicate and graceful collection of poems is this 
by Adeline D. T. Whitney, and called by her “A Calender of the 
Orchard and Wildwood.” The design of the work—a design most 
pleasingly carried out, isa poem dedicated to each month of the 
year, its praises being sung bya bird appropriate to the month. 
January, “In the Evergreens,” is represented by the chickadees ; 
February, “In the Thorn-thicket,” by the blue jay, and so on until 
the screech owl tells of bleak December “ From the old Barn 
Gable.” The work is tastefully bound and charmingly illustrated. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1. For sale by W. F. 
Adams Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Jack the Fisherman. 

This story, the latest from the pen of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
is the biography of a fisherman. Born at sea, he inherits all the 
bad qualities of a dissipated father, and his life is a combination 
of reformations and backslidings. The story ends tragically with 
a wife murder and suicide. The book is illustrated. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 50 cents. 


Fairy Legends of the French Provinces. 

“Fairy Legends of the French Provinces,” of which Mrs. M. 
Carey is the translator, are quaint, fantastic, poetic, humorous, 
with a charm which no other literature possesses. They are taken 
from the choicest and most authentic sources. There is a feast of 
wonderment in this book for children of all growths. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. Price $1.25. 


Only a Year and What it Brought. 

A book which will prove a welcome present to the younger 
members of many families, is the latest story from the pen of 
Jane Andrews, author of “‘ Seven Little Sisters ” and other stories 
for the young. The story is of a healthful character. The book 
is prettily illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1. 


The Fortunes of the Faradays. 

Good fortunes they mostly were, after the reader’s introduction 
to the family. It is the story of a doctor with nine children of his 
own and an adopted daughter. In the opening of the story, the 
Faradays are “genteely poor,” but fortunes drop into their laps in 
a truly delightful way. They have their little troubles, just big 


enough to make them appreciate the good things within their reach. 
The story is by Amanda M. Douglass, and is one of her best. 
Sunshiny and full of bright sayings and loveable characters, it can- 
not but find many readers. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 
For sale by James D. Gill, Springfield, Mass. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


The Duplex corset gives a natural grace, ease and style to the figure. 
They are comfortable, elegant and durable and can be made to fit any 
form instantly. The Duplex Corset Company, 218 6th avenue, New 
York, manufactures them. 


The American House, Boston, in addition to its excellent table, has 
always had the reputation of being one of the cleanest hotels in the 
country; but the keen eye of a thorough housekeeper was never more 
apparent than at the present day. 


Dixon’s ‘‘ Carburet of Iron” Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day, as it was then, the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled, but 
quality and price remain thesame. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s big cake. 


Goop HousEKEEPING has frequently had occasion to commend very 
highly “Goodholmes’ Domestic Cyclopedia of Practical Information,” 
and in reply to all inquiries would now state that the price of the work 
is $5, and the publishers are Messrs. C. A. Montgomery & Co., No. 7 
Murray street, New York. Messrs. Montgomery will be glad to send de- 
scriptive circulars to any address, on application. 


Every department in the extensive establishment of B. S. Lauder- 
bach & Co., at Newark, N. J., is crowded with busy workers, from the 
main office, where the typewriter, stenographer, and clerks are engaged 
in their respective duties, to the laboratory, where men, women, boys and 
girls are hard at work compounding, preparing, packing and shipping 
Lauderbach’s German Catarrh Remedy, which is prepared by this 
concern. 


“Did you see that handsome lady whisk past just now?’’ remarked 
one gentleman to another the other day, while standing on the corner 
waiting for the car. ‘‘ Yes, I saw her,” said his companion, “and I 
really believe she has the finest complexion of any person I ever saw.” 
‘Well, she never used to appear on the streets without a veil, but a 
short time ago, she came out minus her veil, and with that beautiful 
complexion she now has. Formerly her face was disfigured by erup- 
tions and freckles, but I understand that lately she has been using Dr. 
T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, for the com- 
plexion, and that may account for the enchanting change.” 


A little money invested now in the new wrinkle at Boston is pretty 
certain to yield large dividends in the future; we refer to the Boston 
Food Supply Company, a corporation that has already outgrown its 
limited capacity and offers to our readers on another page, a limited 
amount of stock, the proceeds to be used in building the requisite num- 
ber of vehicles for the delivery of cooked food by the single meal, day 
or week to business offices or homes. The idea is patented and already 
calls for a similar system have come from other leading cities; there is 
little doubt but that the business will in a few years have grown to enor- 
mous proportions and the consequent profits very large to those inter- 
ested. Such leading ladies as Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, Mrs. Susie C. Vogl are interested in the management of the con- 
cern, which fact alone is sufficient to commend it. A prospectus giving 
full particulars, will be mailed to any address. 


‘*G-whiz-z!’’ Limited express trains—five hours saved going west 
or southwest via. Chicago to Council Bluffs or Kansas City. The 
“Great Rock Island Route,” has adopted a fast-time schedule which 
guarantees a rate of speed between above named points heretofore un- 
attained in Western railroading. Its ‘‘Council Bluffs and Pacific Lim- 
ited Express’ leaves Chicago daily at 7:30 p. m., and arrives in Council 
Bluffs at 11:30 a. m. next day. This is a magnificent train, including 
Pullman palace sleepers (price of berths greatly reduced) and dining 
cars. The “‘ Kansas City and Pacific Limited Express’ leaves daily at 
5 p. m., and arrives in Kansas City at 9:05 a. m. next day. The equip- 
ment of this train is also superior and unsurpassed, consisting (in ad- 
dition to first class day coaches) of new and elegant reclining chair cars 
and Pullman palace sleeping (berths at reduced rates) and buffet cars. 
Speed, safety, comfort and luxury have long been recognized as charac- 
teristics of the Rock Island, and, more than ever, are these traits now 
exemplified in its fast train service, which guarantees a delightful jour- 
ney, consuming only sixteen hours’ time between Chicago and Council 
Bluffs or Kansas City. At both these points, connections are made (in 
union depots) with fast trains running through to California and all 
points on the Pacific coast. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


DINNER SETS, 


Usually contain from 120 to 175 pieces. As this is 
more than is needed for a small family, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Are always ready to omit needless pieces or to sell 
portions of any of their sets. This of course entails a 
great quantity of remnants at the end of the year. 
To dispose of them in the shortest time, they have 
been divided into two grades, and will now be offered 
at fixed and moderate prices. 

The first grade comprises portions of 


Franch China and English Sets 


such as usually sell from $30 to 860. The second 
grade includes simple 


English Sets 


worth from #15 to $30. 

The prices are given below. Orders sent by mail 
will be filled in rotation, giving to each what seems 
best of goods remaining. 

In sending orders, state if the ware is wished all of 
one pattern, or in varied designs, as in the latter case 
some pieces of a much finer grade may be included. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


FIRST GRADE. 


SECOND GRADE. 


$1.20 Dinner Plates. $3.00 
1.20 Breakfast Plates. 3.00 
1.20 Tea Plates. 3.00 
Sauce Plates. 1.20 
.60 Butter Plates. 
1.20 Soup Plates. 300 
1.co Platters 1st size. 2.00 
75 Platters 2d size. 1.50 
-65 Platters 3d size. 1.00 
45 Platters 4th size. 75 
-30 Platters 5th size. 50 
75 Oval Covered Dishes. 1.75 


+30 Open Vegetable Dishes. 75 
75 Round Covered Dishes. 1.75 


1.50 Soup Tureen. 2.50 
“75 Gravy Tureen. 1.75 
+40 Sauce Boat. 1.00 
+30 Salad Dish. 1.00 
Pickles. +25 

1.50 Tea Cups and Saucers. 3.00 

1.50 Coffee Cups and Saucers. 3.00 

1.00 After Dinner Coffees. 3.00 


This sale will commence Monday next. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
Fulton and Clark Streets, - ‘Brooklyn, N,. Y. 
Three minutes from the bridge. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
— IN THE WORLD.— 


It is Strictly Pure. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
changed in theslightest. This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
ONE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
Us all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 


Beware of Imitations. 


JNSIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn't it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
Re? carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow direciions on cach 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric + Soap. 


Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 

Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can- 

dy Making, Six Cups of Coffee, Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty Diners. 


" Books for $1.50 sent t-paid by CLrarK W. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF THE 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’Y 

Its main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“Creat Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 

CHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 

**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


SQUIRE’S 


AUTOMATIC 
SOFA BED. 


SEND FOR 
‘ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


267 TREMONT ST., 
(opp. HoLLis sT.,) 
BOSTON. 


Comfortable, Elegant, Per- 
fectly Healthful, and the most 
durable known to the trade. 
Over 1,000,000 American Ladies 
now wear the 

Duplex Corset. 
Double Bone, Double Steel, 
Double Seem. No bones to 
break over the hips. Can be 
instantly adjusted to fit any 
form, or made to order with- 
\ out extra charge. Sent toany 
) address upon receipt of price. 
Every Corset Warranted. 
Money refunded if not satis- 
\ factory. 

Brown or White Jean, $1.0c 
per pair; Sateen fany color), $2.00 per pair; Sateen 
(any color, better quality), Silk or Sat- 
een (any color), $6.00 pe: pair. Send 15 cents extra if 

be sent by mail. THE DUPLEX CORSET CO. 

218 6th Avenue, New York 


farms. 


Warranted Seed. 


the public are anxious to get their seed directly from the 
grower. Raising a large proportion of my seed enables 
me to warrant its ireshnc 83 and purity, as see my Vege- 


I have founded 
my business on 
the belief that 


table and.Flower Seed Catalogue for 1888, FREE 


daughter of Adam, It is 


from photographs of vegetables grown on my see 
Besides an immense variety of standard seed, you 


will find in it some valuable new vegetables not found in 
any other catalogue. As the original introducer of the 
Eclipse Beet, Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes, Hubbard 
Decphoad Cabbage, Cory Corn, and a score of other 
valuable vege’ 


ables, I invite the petronege of the public. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marbichead, Mass. 


CORPUS LEAN 
will reduce fat at the rate of 10 to 15 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
simply stopping the FA T-producing 


lbs. per month without affecting the MADE efrects of food. The su ; 
| i king of the LEA 
FA general health. Send 6c. in stamps stopped the natural working of the 


Jor circulars covering testimonials. 
15 Madison 


ARSH Co., 
Sq., Philadelphia, Pa, 


system draws on the fat and at once 
reduces weight. 


Writing 
Paper and 


Stationery J new and unique plan for those unable to visit our store, to examine our extensive variety an 
By 

Mail or 
Express. 


sample book of our very extensive line of American an 
This sample book also gives full information as to sizes, sheets to a pound, cost of envelope 


they be able to order understandingly, 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS. : 


Ss. 


and easily to have their wants supplied by mail or express. 


RIGHARD L. GAY & COMPANY, (..c:'s?'Wari22iy,) 181 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


FINE PRINTING AND BLANK BOOKS. I stamping. 


The most satisfactory and economical way to buy Raper is BY THE POUND. For four cents in stamps we send our g Visiting Cards, 
oreign Papers sold from 15 cents upward per pound, 


stationery, etc. It furnishes a Wedding 
d learn our prices. Thus will | jnvitations, 


Crest, Die and 
Monogram 
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vi Goop HoUSEKEEPING. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


So great s our faith we cancure you dear 
suTerer, we will mail enough to convince, 
. B.S. Lacperpacu & Co,, Newark, N. J. 


A New Era in Photography. 


Anybody can make 
Champ 
vious y. Busi 
ness suitable for everybody. $3) per week 
ss simple and sure. Don’t 
miss this chance of securing the 
vention of the century, but send 20 cents silver 
or page illustrative book 
with full particulars and sample photos. 
There is a fortune in it. 
The Schultze Photo Equipment 

5 Chatham Square, New 


od photos with the 


easily 


Key to Cooking, Lessons in andy ——, Six 
Cups of Coffee, Daint Deserts for Dainty Din 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Say for $1.50 sent postpaid.—Perfect Bread, 


ers. 


HART’S DELIGHT Liquid Stove 
Polish, will give your stoves and ranges 


and out-shine every thing! All ready | 
for use. No mixing, nou dust, no rust, | 
no toilsome rubbing, to produce a shine | 
which is brilliant and en luring. Tryit | The Straw 
and be convinced of its superiority. | Oyr 
One agent wanted in each town. Stove | circy 
Dealers,’ Grocers and Druggists sell it. | 


households. 


a jet black enamel, which will out-last| Filth, the cholera 


erm, and adulteration covers the 
whole ground, and 


ard is left out of many clean 
new deal in growing the animal and 
reparation of his products is called for. 
erry Hill herd is open to inspection. 
atrons are those who call oftenest. Send for 
ars and particulars to 


an honest P 


Manufactured by C. W. HART, | W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Troy, N.Y., 652 & 654 River St. 


Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “ Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


Seo that the words “‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage. 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 


routs. It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
, A new Velvet Pile Fabric nover seen in America. 


ew 


ELASTIC BONE 
MADE FROM QUILLS 
ANUFACTURED INTO 


DRESS-STAYS, CORSET 


WHIPS 
FOR GALE EVERYWHERE 


<A STARTLING DISCOVERY.) 


History of Featherbone sent free. Address THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 
’atentees and Sole Manufacturers of Warren’s Featherbone Dress Stays, Corsets and Health W aists. 


Pepsin Tablets For Dyspepsia. 


CURES MORE CASES OF DYSPEPSIA THAN ALL OTHER REMEDIES COMBINED. 


Instantaneous Photography. 


In your Homes at night, Lots of Fun in it, bya new, 
sate, and cheap light, and with 


Carbutt’s Extra Rapid Plates. 
Full particulars sent by addressing 


J. CARBUTT, Keystone Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ICAL, OPTIC. ELECTRIC, MECHANICALWONDEhS 


809 Filbert St., Vhilada., Pa, 


HE DIAMOND FILTER CO., say: “ We 
have received more orders from the adver- 
tisement in Goop HOUSEKEEPING than from 
any other advertising we have done.” 


Lucrative Employment. 
Send for the Economy Roaster and 
Baker it you want to make money, 
have a tender roast or good bread. 
Sample by mail $1.00. 
T. C. GARDNER, Mfr., 
So. Vineland, N. J. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY.—One of the half-dozen 


land. The payment of $64 in advance will cover orc 
nary tuition, with board, for Spring term, beginning 
March 21. Send for catalogue to 
Rev. G. M. STEELE, Principat, 
WILBRAHAM, Mass. 


32 COLUMN ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
BOOK of LOVELY SAMPLECARDs, 
Alphabet of Success, 535 Conundrums, ete., big lot of 
humorous stories and full outfit, all for only 2 cents, and our splendid paper fr 
young people with 25 fine engravings sent free. HILL PUB. Cadiz. Uhio. 


’ Choicest of all for the 

COBB'S TOILET and BATH. 

COMPLEXION — 
Sample Postpaid, 6 cts. 

SOAP. A. H. COBB, Beston, Mass. 


USTARD 


of Condiments 


Buys our DAISY HARNESS, worth at retail $25 
Sent to examine and return at our ex- 
pense. Catalogue free. NATIONAL HARNESS (0. 
Wholsale Mfg., 14 Wells St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and gereras 
make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 years. 
Send “7 gue, testimonials and terms, free, to 

eaver Organ and Piano 
Factory, ¥ Pa 


forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 


DEEP SEA WONDERS exist in thousands of Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


invention. Those who are in need of profit- 


able work that can be done while living at home should 
at once send their address to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, and receive free, full information how either 
sex. cf all ages, can earn from $5 to $25 per day and 


single day at this work. All succeed. 
Dial .. Tabl , Speakers, 
logue free. T. 8, Denison, Chicago, 
JAS. PYLE & SONS, 
: New York, Aug. 18, 1887. 
Publishers Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 
Sirs.—We consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING one 


of the best advertising mediums. 
Jas. & Sons. 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in 


SoS 


box—all good silk and good colors. nt by 
={ mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
=f in each package 
“§ to THE B 
SILK CO., 


OR SALE.—A Mpyrtle-green plush tea-gown, 
trimmed with yellow lace; made by a New York 
milliner; worn once; waist 24% ; cost $100; will take 
$40. Fashionable red plush opera-cloak, lined with 
corded silk and quilted, with pockets; quite new; 
cost $40; will take $20. Ivory-white Indian silk 
shawl, new, embroidered rich deep fringe; a wedding 
present, of no use to advertiser; valued at $175; wil 
accept $75. Address E. R. R., 
Care Goop HousEKEEPING. 


ACIAL BLEMISHES. Send me for 50 page 
book. DR. J. H. WOODBURY, Albany, N. * 


Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy Making, Six 
Cu of Coffee. Paint Desserts for Dainty Diners. 


heat for $1.50 sent postpaid. — Perfect Bread, 


LARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass 
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PERFUMERY 
Ashe Well made Sachet Powders retain their agreeable 
ARRH SAMPLE F odor for years while fragrance 
TREATMENT to underclothing, handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons and 
the triflesthatfillalady’sbureau-drawers. Scent-bags 
are always gifts. Send fora one- 
eieca! ounce packet to be forwarded by return maiL@Your 
choice of Rose, Heliotrope, Violet and Lavender, 25cts. - 
Address THE PINKHAM MED, €O., LYNN, MASS. 
fet, No Cholera Here 
=. New and S.H. (Sec Hd. bough: 
LIGHT, PHOTO. OUTFITS, 82.00. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


A VALUABLE AND BEAUTIFUL GARDENING SUPPLEMENT 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


— 


THERE ARE NO SECRETS OF SUCCESS IN GARDENING AND FRUIT CULTURE 


known to successful gardeners and specialists which will not be told in 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN FOR 1888, 


an illustrated monthly magazine of the garden, orchard, house, lawn, farm and _ nature. Though difficult to fe 
chronicle its rapid advances, some of the features for ’88 follow: 

CHARLES BARNARD, Supt. CuHautacqua Town anp Country C up, will describe his work in the culture 
of a village lot, of special value to professional men, mechanics and beginners. 

WINDOW GARDENING, which so often tries the hearts and nerves of persistent flower lovers, will have 
as much light thrown upon its mysteries as successful amateurs can shed from their experience. 

IN ORNAMENTAL GARDENING we will show how to make use of the simple means of nature. 

VEGETABLES. An exhaustive series by E. S. Gorr of Experiment Station, will describe the cultivated 
varieties, weeding out duplicates and worthless sorts without fear or favor. Vegetable gardening will have 
extensive and practical treatment. 

THE HOUSE GARDEN deals with plant and floral decoration of house and table, floral fashions, proper 
use of orchard and garden products in cookery, preserving, etc. etc., by ‘“‘SHirRtEY Dare,” author of Anna 
Marie's Housekeeping. 

GREENHOUSE construction and management will be discussed at length. 

SCHOOL GARDENING will have continued careful attention. is: 

FRUIT CULTURE will have the work of practical growers and experimenters in all sections. Varieties, e 
Diseases, Culture, Marketing, etc., will be written by Dr. T. H. Hoskins, T. V. Munson, Prof. J. L. Bunn, 

Cuas. A. GREEN, E. Wituiams, L. H. Bartey, Col. F. D. Curtis, A. A. Crosier, D. B. Wier, and many others, ie 
PROPAGATION will ‘receive special attention by skilled cultivators and include all classes of plants. : 
NEW OR RARE PLANTS will be described by W. A. Manpa of Harvarp Botanic GARDENS, Wm. Fat- 

CONER and other noted specialists. 

ORCHIDS AND ROSES will have special departments and special articles are in preparation on the Ger- 
anium, Carnation, Iris, Trees, etc. 


It is of special interest to amateurs, who will find in it a mine of valuable suggestions, while the professional 
horticulturist can hardly fail to glean many hints from the experiences of practical men like himself who write 
for its pages.— Springfield, (Mass.) Republican. 


My garden of less than half an acre occupies all the time I have to spare for horticultural pursuits, but e 
I am able to make available much that I find in your excellent periodical—Epcar H. Woopman, Concord, N. H. E 


I cannot begin to tell you how much I have enjoyed it, as a rest from professional reading —Dr. C. R. Sum- 
NER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Price, only $1.00 per year; Single Copies 1o cents. In Clubs with Good Housekeeping for $3.10. 


The American Garden has recently purchased and combined with itself the Gardener's Monthly and Horticulturist, known 
for 42 years as lhe leading journal of its class on the continent. This will result in still greater enlargement and improvements. 


Published by E. H. LIBBY, 75x Broadway, New York. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


HE Toy 
the child 


likes best! 
a This is the tit- 
le ofa descrip- 
=! tive Price-list, 
print, of the 


bs which should 
*be found in 
every family and may be obtained from ‘all Toy 
dealers, Stationers and Educational Depdts. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to 


FAD. RICHTER & Co. 


* NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C. 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET 


> 


STOVE POLISH 


liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


DRESS STAY, 


Soft, Pliable and absolutely unbreakable. Standard 
quality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. 
Satin covered, 25 cents. For sale everywhere. Try it. 


} ollerhas thename| 
of Manuracturer thus 
2y~ on label- 

BE FOOLED 


e placed on 


HARTSHORN 
ROLL HOR' 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS 
ON A POSTAL CARD N OW 
FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 


BOSTON 
WEEKLY TRANSCRIPT, 


A Clean, Reliable Family Newspaper. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS REDUCED TO 
$150 PER YEAR. 

50 cents Three Months, 75 cents Six Months. 

The WEEKLY TRANSCRIPT is a well-printed 
paper of eight pages (36 columns) containing 
ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK 


and a large amount of interesting reading. A// scan- 
dalous and objectionable matter is excluded from the 
reading and advertising columns, making it the best 
weekly paper for the family circle in New England. 


i Investors, Manufacturers, Merchants. 
Wichita, Kas. If you knew what this city can do for 
you, you would come too. Inclose stamp, state your 
wants. 3000 houses built this year, some six stories 
high. LLOYD B. FERRELL. 


STAMPING for EMBROIDERY. 


BRIGGS & HI} S Patent Transferring Papers are 
. just what every lady should nse 
to stamp her own materials for embroidery or painting. 


They stamp on plush, velvet, satin, liner: or any mate- 
rial by passing a warm iron on the back of the pattern. 


Book showing 400 designs, $ .15 
1 sheet containing 25 designs, 2 x 3 inches, +25 
20 3%x4% 25 


All for $1.00. 


$1. 
BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 


Frink’s Rupture Remedy. 


Will quickly cure any case of Herni Rupt 
planations and testimonials free. Address, nese 
O, FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York, 


I START MEN 


and WOMEN of smal! means in Home Photography. 

It pays big with other business 1: sores ur shops, or at 
home, or from house to house. ‘The novel surprise of a mar 
with complete appuratus, appearing at the door ready to photo. 
eng Persons, Groups, Buildings, of Animals, secures 
profitable orders 1" nine out often homes, 4 good, healthful, 
paying business, suitable for either sex; no experience re- 
quired, Send fora copy of the “ New Process Illustrated” 
ier). Sample Photos, 10 cents) FRANKLIN PUTNAM. 

‘fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus, 483,485 Canal St., N.Y. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS | 


KnickerbockerShoulderBrace 
and Suspender combi Expands 
the chest, prevents round shoulders. 
A perfect skirt-supporter for ladies. 
No harness,simple,unlike all others. 

Sizes for Men, 
=3 Women, Boys and 

Girls, Cheapest 

and only reliable 
Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists 
and General Stores, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of $1 per pair, plain and 
figured, or #1.50 silk-faced. Send 
chest measure around the body. Ad- 
dress Knickerbocker Brace Co. 
N. A. Johnson, Prop. Easton, Pa. 


LADIES 


“How to permanently remove Superfluous Hair.” 
“How to reduce Superfluous Flesh 15 pounds a month.” 
‘How to develop the Bust scientifically.” 
“Tlow Lean Ladies may speedily become Stout.” 
B® Describe your case fully, and send 4 cents for sealed 
instructions. 

WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WEST’S PERCOLATOR. 


The most perfect device for making 
COFFEE, Goes in any pot, saves 
eggs and cost of clarifying. Prevents 
grounds from clogging spout and stick- 
ing on sides of pot. Saves one-fifth of 
the coffee. No housewife can afford to 
at be without one. Sent via. mail upon re- 
ceipt of 25 ets, State capacity needed. Agents wanted 
in every town, Send stamp for circulars if more infor- 
mation is needed. Rob’t S. West, Cleveland, O. 


P.D. & CO., SELF-POURING 
(Royle’s Patent 
TEA-PO 


Pours out the Tea by simply pressing the lid, as 
illustrated. Does entirely with the 


lifting the Tea-Pot. Saves at least 25 per cen 
Tea, or brews the Tea proportionately better. 
SAMPLE LETTER. 
Scranton, Pa., Dec. 13th, 1887. 
Messrs. PAINE, DIEHL & CO., Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen—The Self-Pouring Tea-Pot was received 
several days since. It had received several dinges but 
nothing to interfere with its working. It is a capital 
idea and works to acharm. Enclosed please find check 
for bill. Yours els, 
EZRA H. RIPPLE, Mayor of Scranton, Pa. 
Manufactured by 
PAINE, DIEHL & CO., Phila., Pa. 


EGGNOG. 


For 25 cts. we will send a a good written receipt 
for making a very fine * EGGNOG.” 
GRIMM & CO.., 926 S. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 
Lemonade Powder Receipt, 15 cts. Champagne 
Wine Powder Receipt, 25 cts. 


@ Money. All for = two 


EAGLE CARD WORKS, CADIZ, OHIO. 


$10 vc: FREE | 
VALUE 


Our new stamping outfit is free to every aR 
reader of this publication; it contains * 
1060 perforated stamping patterns and 
includesa t variety of all sizes that 
are wanted. This outfit isa real work 


DER, PAD, AND BooK of INSTRUC- 
TIONS, giving full directions for stamp- 
wder and 


for Lustre, HKensing 
Hand painting, tells colors to use 
in painting—red, white, blue, yellow, pink and other flowers; also 
contains hints and instructions on other matters, too numerous to 
mention. Bought singly, or a few patterns at a time, at usual prices, 
theequal of the above would cost $2@. Although it is free, 
yet this is the Regal Queen of Stamping Outfits a 
on every hand is acknowledged to be superior, yes, very much su- 
perior, and very much more desirable than those which have been 
selling for $1 each and upwards, By having ZOO, OOO of these 
outfits made for us, during the dull season, we get them at first cost; 
the manufacturer was glad to take the order, at cost, that his help 
might be kept at work. All may depend that it is the very best, most 
artistic and in every way desirable outfit ever put before the public. 


Farm and Housekeeper (monthly, 16 large pages, 64 long columns, 
regular price 75 cents a year) is generally acknowledged to be the 
best general agricultural, housekeeping and family journal in 


America; it is entertaining and of greatest interest, as well as use- 
ful; its contributors embrace the widest rangeof brilliant talent. 
thermore, we have lately become managing owners of that 
grand monthly, Sunshine, for youth; also, for those 
all ages whose hearts are not withered; |) 
large pages. 64 long columns, regular price 75 cents a year. Sun- 
shine is known favorably as the best F pene monthly in America. 
The best writers for youth, inthe world, are its regular contri!utors, 
it is now quoted all over the world as standing at the head. both 
are splendidly illustrated by the best artists. We wil! take 
Bn 000 trial year subscribers at a price which gives us buta 
moderate portion of the cost. 
Furthermore, every trial year subscriber, for cither 
FREE ! of the papers will receive free by mail our new 
100 pattern Stamping Outfit. Trial year sub- 
scriptions will be received for either of the papers 
as follows: 1 subscription and outfit, B® cents; B subscrip- 
tions and 2 outfits, if sent at one time, 5S cents; 4 subscriptions 
ii bill, 


and 4 outfits. if sent at one time, 2. For $1 send a dollar bill, 


minutes and they will thank you; papers will be mailed ree 


served for much less than cos¢é, it proves the rule thata 
very large proportion of all who read either paper fora year, waut 
it thereafter, and are willing to pay the regular price of 75 cvutsa 


year; through this, as time rolls on, we reap a profit that satisfi 
The trial year subscriptions are almost fre 
! this the Regal Queen of Stam 
Outfits—the best ever known—is entirely . 
It is the greatest and best offer ever made to the 
—_— Large sizes of patterns—every size that can be dvsired 
included ; al! other outfits surpassed, by this, the best, the most 
artistic, the Regal Queen. Below we givea list of a few of 
the patterns; space is too valuable to admit of naming all: | l'op- 
es for Scarf. 7 1-2inch; 2 Tidy design, 7 1-2 inch; 3 Splendid 
Tinsel design, 8 inch; 4 Golden Rod, 4 inch; 5 Pond Lilies: () l'an- 
sies: 7 Moss Kose Buds; 8 Tube Roses; 9 Wheat; 10 Oak Leaves: Il 
Maiden Hair Ferns; 12 Boy; 13 Girl's Head; 14 Bird; 15 Strawber- 
ries; 16 Owl; 17 Dog; 18 Butterfly; 19 Apple Blossoms; <1) (alla 
Lily; 21 Anchor; 22 Morning Glories ; 23 Japanese Lilies ; 24 Kal bit; 
25 Bunch Forget-me-nots; 26 Fuchsias; 27 Bell Drops; 28 Far 
Clown’s Head ; 30 Cat's Head. JF@ other splendid patterns are in- 
cluded in this Regal Queen of stamping outfits—in all 100 
patterns. Safe delivery guaranteed. Possessing this outfit any lady 
can, without expense, make home beautiful in many ways, can em- 
broider childrens’ and ladies’ clothing in the most charming man- 
ner, and readily make money by doing stamping, 
Kensington and Hard painting for others. A good stampin 
indispensable to every woman who cares to make home 
This outfit contains patterns for each and every branch 
work, flower painting, etc.,andthe Book of Instructions 
makes all clear and really easy. This outfit will do more for [loME 
and LADIES than many times the amount of a trial year subscrip- 
tion spent otherwise; no home should be with out it. The i- 
ful designs of this REGAL QUEEN of outfits ARE ALL THE LAG 
wherever seen; when ever one or two reach a locality their fame 
ds, and many TRIAL YEAR subscriptions usually follow. Many 
who have paid from #1 to $@ for outfits and were satisfied! until 
they saw our designs, have secured our outfit and laid asic © for- 
ever the others. Those who subscribe will find the papers well 
worth several times the triflingcost of a trial year subscription, 
and the majority will make up to us the loss, that this year we incur, 
through such a low price, by continuing subscribers, year after 
year, at the regular price, which all will be willing to admit is low 
enough. The money will gladly be refunded to any one who is not 
fully satisfied. Address, 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., Box PORTLAND, MAINE. 


STIMULANT-EMULSION 


BRANDRIOLI 


The only stimulant emulsion known, made from 
nothing but 
FINEST COD LIVER OIL, RYE BRANDY 
AND ICELAND MOSS. 
(Very palatable, no oil taste.) 

This Emulsion is and will bear reducing 
with water should it be too rich for the patient; 1s 
most nutritious and digestible ; cures the worst cough 
or cold, and will help consumptives to enjoy life. 

_Brandrioli cures Coughs, Colds, and kindred mala- 
dies, hoarseness in Singers, etc., and relieves Pul- 
monary troubles generally. Is remarkable in its 
emollient and healing qualities, the lungs, throat and 
internal organs are healed, inflammation allayed, etc., 
by its soothing properties. A rfect pneumonia 
preventive and cure when taken in time. For Clergy- 
men’s sore throat it is particularly efficacious. In- 
numerable references given if desired. For sale by all 
druggists, or sont express on receipt of $1.00. 

U. S. PURITY GUARANTEE CO., 
210 Front &t.. New York. 


5 BOOKS for $1.50 sent post-paid.—Perfect Bread, 


Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy Making, Six 
Cups of Coffee, Dainty Desserts for Dainty Din- 
ers, CLARK W. BR 


YAN & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


AaAvertise in Good Elousekeepine- 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MANY NEW AND 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


For the Home, 
Bridal Gifts, 
Anniversaries, &c. 


THe Finest 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
PAINTINGS, WORKS OF ART—Generally, 
ALSO, FRENCH PLATE MIRRORS, 
Tue Finest AND Most TasTEFUL 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
ALL THE ROGERS’ GROUPS, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of Stamp. 


A large and very handsome line of CARD and 
CABINET Size Frames, much reduced in price— 
some prices nominal—Frames in the best leather, also 
Portes, also in Bronze, Gold, Ivory, Rhine Stone, 
Mahogany, Olive Wood, and various others, being 
reduced from $10 to $2.—and in this proportion. 


We have no catalogue of these. 


EARLE’S GALLERIES, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
and satisfac- 
ry in the market. 1 
For sale by all 
ing dealers. 
Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


WOLFFS 


TRANSPARENT 
PAINTS 


Produce the same effect as wood staining and polish- 
ing, without its cost and labor. 
NO SKILL REQUIRED TO APPLY IT. 
ao stain old furniture without scraping off the 
ish. 
— be used as a Lacquer for Metal, China er Glass 


are. 

Will make Imitation Stained Glass as clear as col- 
ored glass itself. Send for Circulars. 
Sample Bottle by Mail 35 Cent 


F. KNAPPE, 
117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 


K a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 


phols' Drapers’ 
etc. 

ALSO 
SHADES, 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 


We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. 

117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. 


WILBURS 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send 1Q stampe 
Sor tial can, ©. & SONG 


ecial Diabetic food, 

ofrepairing Flours, for 
Children’s 

mainly free from Starch. 
ysicians and clergymen 
charges. Forall family 

“Health Flour.” 
Ampl& free. Send for circulars 
& Runes, Watertown, N.Y. 


REE To Ladies! Marvellous Discovery: guaran- 
teed to remove Superfluous Hair, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and all disfigurements permanently. 
SECRET OF BeAuTY. Send stamp to 

YOUNG & CO., Chemists, 4 and 6 West 14th 

Street, New York. 


A 


TS 


When state on what wood you 
wish to apply it, and the effect desired. 


WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Always'mention this paper when writing 
to advertisers. 


PAYSONS 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricuarp S. 
RosENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 


Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 
either lan; e. Sample copy, Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal 
terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


LAMBIE, 
BOOK 


HOLDERS 


THE Most PerFect 
\ Dictionary Holder. 


Send for Mlustrated 
Catalogue. 


39 E.19th St.,N.Y. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


Awarded Highest Prize and only 


Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


HIDDEN NAME CARDS and Agent's outfit, a only 
twocents. CAPITAL CARD COMPANY, Columbus, Ohia 


FU CARDS st 


A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


Gold Medal received for superiority over 
all other dressings. Will not crack or harden 
the leather. Bottle contains double the quanti 
of other dressings. 25c. Your Shoe Dealer has 


UNRIVALLED IN TONE, 
ELEGANT IN FINISH, 
REASONABLE IN PRICE, 
E 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ESTEY ORCAN CoO., 


159 Tremont St., Boston, - Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


RHEUMATISM! 


An eminent London (England) Physician’s Pre- 
scription for Rheumatism, a simple remedy that has 
never failed to effect a speedy and papas. cure; 
thousands have been cured byit. If taken when you 
feel rheumatic, it will prevent an attack. It is no hum- 
bug; try it, and be convinced. The cost is a mere 
trifle; any Druggist can prepare it for 25 cts. The 
ete. with full directions, sent on receipt of 

1,00. Atlantic Drug and Chemical Co., 122 
Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


Have you tried “ WuitTiNnc’s 
StTanparpv” Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WHITING 
Parer Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


Ask your sta- 


Samples beautifully colored Rug Patterns to in- 
troduce. Send 1Ue. for and packing, to 
GIBBS MFG. CO., Chicago, Lil, Agents Wanted. 


FR EF ART EMBROIDERY.—A valuable work 


with sampies of materials and stitch sent to 
any address. Send postal. Em- 
BROIDERY WoRKS, 508 Pearl St., N. Y. 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in five minutes, without pain, 
discoloration orinjury with ** Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 


6c. Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


The Springfield Union, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Daily, $6.00 a Year. Weekly, $1.00 a Year. 
Circulation. 
March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 


Advertising Rates. 
Daily, 4 cents a line; 40 cents an inch. 
Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 
The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in 
Springfield than any other daily. 


Asthma. 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES,?r'ce 35 cts: by matt 


\Charlestewa, Mess, 


PRECIOUS OINTMENT. 


This ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema, 
Scrofulous Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, Bar- 
bers’ Itch, Ring Worm, Red nose or face, or any known 
skin disease. It is also a sure cure for Granulated 
Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The use of 
this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted from 

t expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to cure 
Sof the above complaints if used as directed. It has 
been prepared and used for patients by the proprietor 
for _ twenty years, and has accomplished wonderful 
results. 


Send for “Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 
yTow’s 
MEDICINE MANUFACTURING 6O., 


190 East 121st St.. - NEW YORK. 


7) SAFEST OF ALL 
oINVESTMENTS. 

W. B. Crarx & CO., of Minneapolis, offer First 
Mortgages on Farmsin Minnesota and Dakota in 
amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 
per cent. ortgages on Minneapolis City Property, 
interest 7 per cent. Fifteen years’ experience. 

Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 
before you invest elsewhere. GEORGE WAL- 
LACE, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Boston. 


$ 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold 1st yr. 1,000 
at $5; 2d, 25,000 at $2. Now at $1 sales are im- 
mense. niplonee Sample Work, and Testimonials 
free. H. S. INGERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St. N. ¥. 


1 SOCrs and Sentimental Songs—music size, 
with Plays, Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 cts. 
Wemyss & Co., P. O. Box 3,443 New York City. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to x club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
$15 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


BRUCELINE. 


.. The only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to 

its original color. It is notadye. $1. ruce’s Hair 

onic restores the hair to its normal vigor, prevents 

falling out and causes a new growth. $2. Guaranteed 

or money refunded. M. Bruce, 294 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Send for testimonials. 


\ 0 
Graham Flour 


YOUR 0 
GRIND 
rn,. 


d imonials 
LSON BROS. Easton Pa 


By return mail. 


Outing. MOODY & CO. Cincinnati. 0. 


THE DINGEE 
LEADING 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICE 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, “ 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 


NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEED 
HARDY PLANTS How Flower, 
Bulbs, JAPAN LILIES, Kew Chrysanthemums, and our 


Wonderful ORNAMENT 


We offer Ch THINGS and STERLING 
EL Our 


Cc IDE: 


Free. If you wish to plant i 


ROSE GROWERS RB Pa. 


10 CENTS 
dress in the “ Agent’s 
Directory,” which goes whirling all over the United 
States, and you will get hundreds of samples, circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, magazines, etc., from those 
who want agents. You will get lots of mail matter 
and good reading free. and will be Well Pleased 
with the small investment. List containing name 
sent to each person answering this advertisement. 
T. D. CAMPBELL, 5, Boyleston, Ind. 


A NOVEL CALENDAR. 


Nowe is the calen- 
der with selections 
from the rime of 
Spenser, and eke 
with queint pictures 
from designs of old 
English maysters, 
which doe depict the 
moneths, gotten out 
for the yeare 1888. 
It is a beautifull twelve-page fold for the 
mantel, and if you wil sende zc. to the 
SHAW STOCKING CO., CALENDAR 
Dep’r, LowELL, Mass., you wil reveave a 
copie of it. 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 
ORIGINAL CRAYON 


Bronze Frame,$i2 


bo 


no pay required, Call, 
write or wire, N. Y. ART- 
ISTS’ UNION, Room 2, 10 
E. Mth S8t., between Sth 
Ave. and B: way. 


SAGENTS WANTED 


EVERYWHERE. 


(4° 


"The notice below, cut out and sent with an order for 
b. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 


contrary to current cos- 
N metics which cover up 
facial detects, primarily 
purges the skin of impuri- 
ties, and secondarily feeds the skin. For Beautify- 


ing The Complexion It Has No Equal, 

Miss Kate Stanton, M. D., says: “‘I take great pleasure 
in recommending Balm as a hygienic remedy for pre- 
serving a fair and healthy complexion.” 


We have the highest recommendations from the most 
judges. 


‘ competent j 


For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 
manufacturers and proprietors, De MEDICIS, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


N. B. —Quarter-pound parcels sent mail to any 
address, on $1.00. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


SHERBETINE. 


A delightful tonic, a pleasant drink, a ready relief for 
all stomach disorders. Price Fifty Cents per bottle, 
by express prepaid. 
CALLARD & CO., 
77 Hudson 8t., New York 


ELSIOR Needle Casket 140 assorted Needles, 25c. 
EXO! —~~4 Pioneer Novelty Co. New Bedford, Mass. 


will aatge near Red Cedar. One box of 
() | Cedar Cubes will protect many arti- 


cles. Price50c. The Havens Cabinet 
Co., 212-214 Pine St., Jersey City, N. J. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


SENT FREE. 


Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston. 


QUT THIS OUT ou will get by mail a packaze 


of goods that will bring you in more money in one 
GIVEN AWAY! A chage mixed 

SEED 
two stamps. Send at once. Tell al 
Mortar and Pestle, you can crush your owm 


month than anything else in America. Absolute cer- 
Flower seeds (500 kinds), Park’s 

your friends. G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 

Spices and have them pure. Price only One Dollar. 


tainty. Needs no capital. G. M. HANson, Chicago, 

(richly illustrated) Floral Guide, all fe 

ADIES ATTENTION.—By using our Handy 
em 

GEO. P. ARMSTRONG, Vinezanp, N. J- 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING, 


HOW TO GROW 


STRAWBERRIES 


New Edition for 10c, or 10 names of fruit growers. 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, SMALL FRUITS. 


Prices free. Putney & Woodward, Brentwood, N. Y. 


When the best is wanted for school, 
individual, professional, minis- 
terial or business use, 


Ask For [= 


Over 5000 dealers in the U. S. & Canada sellit. Senc 
ig in stamps for upwards of 60 varieties of fine Papers 
price lists, Re illsend address of nearest dealerif de 
tired. Mention this Paper. J.C. BLAIR, M’f’g St’r, 

Huntingdon. Penn’a 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Sto~s Dealers. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 
H. L. BELDIN, 


BOOK BINDER, 


275 Main Street, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Job Blank Work, Paper Ruling and 
Gilding. 


HORTHAND 


GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES. 

Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 
éE & THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 
66 


DAINTY DESSERTS 


FOR 


DAINTY DINERS.” 


The latest book in the GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING series, will soon be out. Ask your 
Bookseller to order it for you, so you can 
get it as soon after its published as possible. 

It will be the finest book in the cookery 
line ever published. 


ment sent on trial and NO PAY asked until you are 
benefited. 1,000 Cures in Six Months, 
Particulars FREE. ‘CEL ES MANE 


REMEDY CoO., LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


WHY D0 MOTHERS 
Put stiff_corsets on their 


growing Children¢ Don't do it, but 


FERRIS BROS., 
81 White 


STATEN ISLAND 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS4CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 


Dye, Clean, and Re-Fin- 
ish Dress Goods and Gar- 


FANCY 
ice list. 
ESTABLISHMENT. ST.,NEW YORK. 
| 

actual sufferer, by JoHn H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 
14 yeats Tax Collector. Sent free to any add 


‘ IF SO YOU WANT THE NovELty Spool 
rw Holder. Worn on dress button when in 
use, put away with work when desired. 
Pras Neat, pretty, convenient, and fits any 
ANS spool. Thread cutter attached. Sample 

) ' i} 15 cts., 2 for 26, dozen 75 cts., by mail, 

stamps taken. Address, 
W. J. Pettis, Box 1211, Providence, R, I. 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT & VEGETABLE 


EVAPORATORS. 
$3.50, $6.00, and $10.00. 

Send for Circular. Eastern 
Mfg. Co., 253 So., 5th St., Phila. 


DO YOU CROTCHETor KNIT? 


2 With every set 
ing ee samples of NEW 
peptnens Send address & two stamps postaze. Splendid new terms 


agents. We print 109 nice assorted cards, your name on, 
1 doz, Rich Silk Cards $1, HOLLY CARD CO, MERIDEN, CONS 


FU Cards, scrap pictures and book of beautiful sam- 
ple cards for 2cents. A. B. Hines, Cadiz, O. 


tricks, money making se- 
crets, albam verses, and the largest and finest sample book of new style 
cards ever issued. All for s 2-ceut stamp. Steam Card Works, Station 15,0. 


94 HIDDEN NAME CARDS, 


IN 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 


COMBINATION WITH 


Extract of Malt & Compound Syrup of 
A RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 

Pulmonary ro 
Ve on} Congral Debit 
Thousands of Physicians are Prescribing 

regular practice and many assert that it is 
BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET, 
J- A, Magee & Co., Manf'rs, 


Lawrence, Mass. 


oughs, Colds, Bronchiti 
Sy V 
Is easily 

it in their 


Toronto, Canada. 0 | L 


BE SURE AND SUBSCRIBE FOR 
Good Housekeeping 


issc. 


MOST LABOR: 
PURCHASE GEAR 

costs 


other wringers, and 
but little more, 


EMPIRE 


WARRANTED. 
digests 


wanted everywhere, Empire 


PHENOL SODIQUE 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 

Externally it is used for all kinds of injuries; re- 
lieving pain instantly, aud rapidly healing the wound- 
ed parts. 

Gives prompt and permanent relief in BURNS, 
SCALDS, CHILBLAINS, VENOMOUS STINGS or 
BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every description, 

Internally.—It is invaluable in CHOLERA, YEL- 
— TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and other 

evers, 

In NASAL CATARRH, Feetid Discharges from the 
EAR, OZZENA, Affections of the ANTRUM, and CAN- 
CEROUS AFFECTIONS, it is a b00n to both Physician 
and Patient. For Sale by Druggists and General Dealers. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 
to 20 days. No til 
OPIUM Dr. J. Siephens, cured. 


OSGOODBY’S Method forSelf-Instruction 
y Mau, 


Special D 
tenographic Miscellany, per year, $1.50. Sen 
stamp for circulars. Ww. Ww. Publisher, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


LADIES who preter to 


: use a nice qual- 
ity of Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envel- 
opes to match (the old and 
reliable line). These goods 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed _in Purity, 
Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
Finish, by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


DRUNKENNESS 


Imstantly Cured. 


Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It can 
be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any article 
of food, even in liquor itself, with never-failing 
results. Thousands have been cured, who to-day 
believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- 
dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address in 
confidence. 


Golden Specific Oo. 185 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


Dr. MOLESWOoRTH & 
Co’s CELEBRATED In- 
JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 
all other instruments. 
Endorsed by the leading physicians. Price, $2.00. 
For sale Wholesale and Retail, by 
DR. MOLESWORTH & CO., 
69 Gold Street, New York. 
| Send for full descriptive circular, FREE. 


ADJUSTABLE FRAME 


“WE 
H-F: MARSH, No. 4 Seventh. Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Agents wanted. Send for Pamphlet. 


ORIENTAL Ryan’s New Method of 


Weaving Scra f Silk fi 
SILK CURTAINS. Curtains, Plano Coven 
Table Scarfs, &c. Send 2-cent stamp for instruc- 
tions how to make them. 


J. RYAN, 243 E. sorH Street, New Yorx 


DRESS.—-Send for Illustrated Catalogue. MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th 8t., NEW YORK.—DRESB8B, 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


BEAUTY AT A PREMIUM. 

It is difficult for Art to conceal the defects of the Face. 
A *‘ made-up” Face is like a mask and deceives no one 
but the perpetrator of the attenuated fraud! Dyed hair 
is recognized at first sight, Powder, Paint, Pencilled 
eyebrows, ‘Stained lines under the eyes only suggest the 
““‘DEMI-MONDE,”’ and the wonder is that pure women 
will subject themselves to such a suggestion and that 
husbands will countenance such imitations. 

A clean face with honest eyes, a kindly expression united 
to gentle manners are beautiful, even if the features are 
irregular and the skin not so white as enamel makes it. 
Where the gift of BEAUTY in the matter of complexion 
is withheld by Mother Nature the pre-eminent charm is 
most and conferred by that incompara- 
ble ‘‘ BLOOD” depurant and tonic known as 

Dr. Campbell’s “Life Renewing”’ 
ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS, 
indorsed by the faculty. The eminent lady practitioner, Dr. 
Caroline Shelley, of Boston, Mass., voluntarily testifies to 
their marvellous efficacy in restoring jaded and worn-out 
complexions to their early and pristine beauty—a happy 
woman. 


1490 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass.. August 3, 1887. 

DR. CAMPBELL,—Dear Sir: It is now almost fifteen years since’! was attacked with a run of low 
bilious fevers, which finally terminated in a terrible attack of Fe jaundice, or ‘overflow of the gall,” which 
completely destroyed my complexion, leaving my face one Aideous mass of dark, yellow-brownish patches. 

I need not tell you that, being a physiclan myself, I employed every remedy known to our faculty to remove 
this terrible blemish, but in vain. Powders and poisonous face lotions I wou d not resort to, knowing the hav- 
oc which a continued use of such pernicious compounds entail, where the complexion is delicate and susceptible 
to changes of temperature. Finally I became so sensitive through and disgusted with my personal appearance 
that I caused every mirror in my house to be turned face towards the wall and requested my friends never to 
mention the subject of complexions in my hearing. Thus matters continued up to the fourth day of May last, 
when one of my former patients, a lady who had been specially noted for her dingy, sallow skin, called upon me. 
1 at once noticed a remarkable improvement in her face, and I finally drew from her the fact that she had been 
using your Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers. I sent immediately to Theodore Metcalf & Co’s pharmacy, 
Tremont Street, and procured a box of them. Now, after taking but a few boxes, I have ventured, for the 
aed time in three long years, to approach and gree into my mirror. What an agreeable surprise awaited me! 

nstead of the dull, yellowish-brown face which had been my grief and terror, I saw a bright, rosy image, 
smiling back out of the ~~. at me, for I found that not only had 
stored, but my eyes also had recovered their youthful brilliancy. 
came the face o every glass that my eager search could find. 


my former healthful complexion been fully re- | 
Words cannot tell you how happy | felt; round | 
I was like a child again, and ran, with happy | 


laughter, looking into each by turn, while each in turn gave back the same rosy, smiling face. I find alsothat my | 


voice has become stronger and more flexible, and that there is a vast improvement in my respiration. I am 
now recommending and prescribing your Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers to such of my patients as need them 
and Jassure you their nameis “legion.’’ You are at liberty to use this letter and my mame in any way 
think proper, for the good of my brother MAN and sister WoMAN, for like dear, dead John Keats, I too 
“a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Yours very gratefully, CAROLINE SHELLEY, M. D. 
As you value Life, Health, Beauty, Love and Happiness, (™" Use none other. Every druggist has them 


Ask for Dr Campbell’s Wafers. Be satisfied with nothing else. 
50c and $1 per box by mail, and of Druggists. Circulars free. - Howare of imitations. 


JAMES P. CAMPBELL, M. D., 146 W. 16th Street, N. Y. 
( Dr. Campbell’s Questerty Magazine, elegantly illustrated; 80 pages filled with information dear 


to every feminine heart. ill be sent free on receipt of postage only, two 2-cent stamps. 
Address Campbell’s Magazine, 146 West 16th Street, N. Y. Sg Now ready. 


Book of HIDDEN NAME Cards, _ CLEAN HANDS! 


GARD 13 Funny Stories, 580 Verses, Songs, — 
MOME AND YOUTIL Cadis, Oblos 
: | For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 
WHY SUFFER in SILENCE? : 
NINE OUT OF TEN OF YOU | 
are troubledwith weaknesses and 
pains. 


. “KIMIKI” will relieve you. 75cts. by mail. Send 
for circulars. 


NEW. INVENTION 


NO BACKACHE. 


Home Treatment Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


It removes Ink, Tar, Greese, Paint, Iron 
Stains, and in fact everything foreign to the color of 
the skin, r= ps by using with soapand water. Itnever 
becomes foul or carries any contagion, and will not 
injure the most delicate skin, as is done by the use of 
pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. Printers, Pen- 
men, Typewriters, Blacksmiths, Machinists, 
Shoermakers, Painters, Farmers, and all whose 
hands are stained by their labor can cleanse them easily 
without rupturing or weakening the skin. 

Price 25 Centseach. Send us Postal Note and we 
will forward by return mail. C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
Mfrs.,132 Pear! St.,Boston,Mass. Agents wanted. 


EASY 


7% Cords of Beech have heen sawed by 
hours. Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6 cords dail 
what — Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. 
your vicinity secures the Agency. Tilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., | 
8. Canal Street, Chicago, (11, | 


~ If you think of 
amount of money 
let us know, and we will send to von FRERF the nee- 
essary information to 
makea judicious sciee(y U | D E BO 0 K 
tion of mediums; our 
is conveniently arranged and complete. Send ns vonr 


advertisement; we will have it set up and furnish 
you With a printed proof free. 


MacDONALD & 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, 


THE HOTEL WARWICK. 


A desirable and accessible Winter Resort for Families 
and Transient Visitors. Illustrated pamphlet forwarded 
on application to C. B. ORCU CT, 1so Broadway, New 
York City, or to J. R. SWINERTON, Manager, 
HOTEL WARWICK, Newport News, Va. 


DON’T FAIL to subscribe for Goop 
HovusEKEEPING for 1888. | 
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Funny Selections, Scra: 
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Sample Cards for 2c. 
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A WONDERFUL KITCHEN LABOR SAVER, 


The only Zerfect article ever invented for scraping 
the — of Kettles, Pots, Baking Dishes, etc., before 
washing. 

. Sent by mail for 10 cents. 
SPRINGFIELD FOUNDRY CoO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mention this paper, and we will 


Men of ali stations, you should know 
The price of Pants is very low. 

Only three dollars for Custom-made Pants, 
Fit for the work-shop, church or dance, 


MOPD 


Vests, $2.25, Coats, $8.00. 
By reason of late purchases of large lots of 
oolen Cloths, we can surprise you by the 
superior quality of Woolen Goods in our 
$3 Pants. Reference, Amer. Express Co, 


BAY STATE PANTS €O.Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


‘“HOUSEHMOLD” 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Send 6c. for Samples, and rules for measuring, 


EASY RUNNING. 
ADAPTED TO 
ALL KINDS OF WORK. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Manufactured by Household Sewing Machine 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Consumption Can be Cured. 


The application of medicine has failed in most 
; long experience and a series of experiments 


ZERVAS, 


346 East 42d St., New York. 


USH TO POLISH. 
URE. GIVES A 
SH ON MENS, 
LDREN'S SHOES. 
ASK FOR IT IN ANY RETAIL STORE 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 


SAMPLE BOTTLE BY MAIL, 


2 
a 
7 
| 
AL 
| 
have enabled me to cure almost hopeless cases by 
new method, for which a patent has been granted ; 
yioddns Ajayes “nys my system precludes the use of medicine of any kind. 
| PROF. 
° 
WOLFFS 
| 
| and all material used by the Scroll 
Sawyeror Woodworker. Send 4 cts, 
in stamps for large Illustrated Cata- bi 
Or send 10c. in stamps for the Cata- F 
Scroll Saw E 
PACK May 10 U Home Cards, One Pack Escort Cards, One Pack 


send you an Artistic Calendar for 1888. 


